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* interplanetary travel? V-2 rocket in firing position at Army Ordnance proving ground, White Sands, New Mexico. 
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IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL @ YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY fii RAIL! 


Facts Favor Your Future 
in the 


“Union Pacific West’: 


| Of special interest to | 
IL American Industry 5 


ow Fact 1. Since V-J day, hundreds De Fact 3. Travel surveys show vaca- 


of industrial and commercial con- tionists favor the western area by a 


cerns have located factories, ware- wide margin. Result—greater in- 
houses and distribution facilities on terest in the West leading to perma- 
the Union Pacific right-of-way in nent residence... growing markets, 
the western states served by the more manpower for industry. 
railroad. 


a Fact 2. This vast territory is rich hy Fact 4. Over its Strategic Middle 


in raw materials, natural resources, Route, uniting the East with the 


skilled and unskilled workers...with West Coast, Union Pacific pro- 
ideal living conditions, good schools, vides unexcelled rail transportation. 
and plenty of space for future ex- 

pansion, 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


on Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 






UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Whe Stalegic Middle Lovie 
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EXIDE-IRONCLAD POWERED 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


CUT MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 


More and more industries are adopting the 
modern method of materials handling. They 
are giving the job to the efficient, time-and- 
cost saving electric industrial truck, which 
keeps goods moving fast at a steadier rate, 
with greater safety and at considerably 
reduced costs. 


There are battery-electric trucks for every 
lifting, hauling and handling task. And for 
each there is a powerful Exide-Ironclad to 
assure peak performance with full shift 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


availability. Because of their dependability, 
long-life and ease of maintenance, Exide- 
Ironclads are used in a majority of all elec- 
tric industrial trucks. 


Write for a FREE copy of Exide-Ironclad 
Topics which contains “Case Studies” of 
materials handling problems. Tells how to 
cut handling costs up to 50%... covers 
latest developments in handling materials 
from receiving to shipping. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 « Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
DENVER 


SEATTLE 
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Cycol Steam Cylinder Oils 


Every conceivable problem of steam 
cylinder lubrication is met by one 
or another of the thirteen specialized 
Cycol Steam Cylinder Oils. The line 
includes both compounded and un- 
compounded oils. All are made 100% 


from Pennsylvania cylinder stock. 





Call your Associated Representative for 
expert help on any lubrication problem. 


Your nearest Associated Lubrica- 
tion Engineer will come to your 
plant at any time to advise you on the 
proper Cycol Steam Cylinder Oil— 
or any other Associated lubricant—to 
meet any specialized need. Telephone 
him today. 


Tell Your Associated Dealer You Want a Credit Card 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 


OIL COMPANY 
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NOW. YOU CAN REALLY 


SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS 





(AVERAGE) 


BELOW MARKET 













New “Fixed-Price” Policy 
applies to 31 Important Types 
of General’ Production Tools. 





Purchasing can be done either 
directly with the 33 W.A.A. 
Regional Offices or with any 
of more than 3000 “approv- 
ed"’ dealers. 











One low’ price everywhere, 
any office, dealer, or site sale. 


Newaiting for priorities, coms 
plicated figuring of prices or 
other delays. 

Check the next pages for de- 
fails of this new high-speed 
sales program. 


te 





Ch 


MODEL 





2112-A Single End 
2112-A Single End 
112-C Single End 
112-€ Single End 


Manufacturer: THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS.- 


45 Bore-Matic, Standard, Single End 
46-B Bore-Matic, Standard, Single End 
47-A Bore-Matic, Standard, Single End 
47-A Bore-Matic, Special, Single End 


48 Bore-Matic, Single End 
48-A Bore-Matic, Single End 
49 Bore-Matic, Standard, Single End 






BORING MACHINE — HORIZONTAL, PRECISION, BRIDGE TYPE, 


SINGLE END 


Manufacturer: EX-CELL-O CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


SIZE AND CAPACITY 


6" diameter bore, x 12" table travel 
6" diameter bore, x 15" table travel 
8" diameter bore, x 16" table travel 
8" diameter bore, x 20" table travel 


12" diameter bore, x 16" table travel 
9" diameter bore, x 14" table travel 
$" diameter bore, x 13-5/8" table travel 
$" diameter bore, x 15" table travel 


6" diameter bore, x 9" table travel 
6" diameter bore, x 12" table travel 
6" diameter bore, x 12" table travel 


Manufacturer: STOKERUNIT CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mod.1 Horizontal Single End 
Mod. 2-B Horizontal, Single End 





MODEL 


4" diameter bore, x 9" table travel 
8" diameter bore, x 15" table travel 





DRILL PRESS — FLOOR TYPE SINGLE OR MULTIPLE SPINDLE 
(EXCEPT 110 VOLT, SINGLE PHASE) 


Manufacturer: ALLEN—CHARLES C. ALLEN CO., BARRE, MASS. 


SIZE AND CAPACITY 








HMD— Super Speed (Floor 
HMD —Super Speed (Floor) 


HMD—Super Speed (Floor) 
HMD —Super Speed (Floor) 
HMD — Super Speed ( Floor) 
HMD —Super Speed (Floor) 


-MSV (Floor) 
-MS (Floor) 
-MS (Floor) 
“MS (Floor) 
-MS (Floor) 


-V Belted (Floor . 
-V Belted (Floor) 
-¥ Belted ( Floor 
-V Belted (Floor) 
-V Belted (Floor) 


5/16" drill capacity, 16" swing, 3 spindle 
5/16" drill capacity, 16" swing, 4 spindle 


5/16" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 
5/16" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
5/16" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
5/16" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 


just look 


5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 2 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 3 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 4 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 6 spindle 


5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 30" swing, 3 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" crill capacity, 16" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 30" swing, 1 spindle 







° 


CHECK THIS 
COMPLETE LIST 


If tools of the type you need are 
included send today for WAA’s 




















catalog giving all sizes and models 











together with the fixed prices for 











purchases made anywhere ‘in the 











U. S. Simply write, wire or phone 
the nearest WAA office listed on 














the 4th page of this advertisement. 








Boring Machine—Horizontal, Precision, 
Bridge Type, Single and Double End 
Chucking Machine—Automatic, Vertical, 
Multiple Spindle Type 

Chucking Machine—Single Spindle Auto- 
matic, Horizontal Turret Type Machine 

Chucking Machine—Six Spindle Automatic, 
Horizontal 

Drilling Machine or Drill Press—Bench or 
Floor, Single or Multiple Spindle 

Gear Cutting Machine for Straight Bevel 
Gears, (Not Planer Type) 

Gear Hobber—Horizontal 

Gear Hobber—Vertical, Universa: 

Gear Shaper—For External Spur Gears Only 

Gear Shaper—For Spur Gears, External or 
Internal 

Gear Shaper—For Spur and Helical Gears, 
External and Internal 

Gear Tooth Shaver—For External and In- 
ternal Gears (Rotary Type Machine) 

Gear Tooth Grinder—Generating Type, for 
Spur and Helical Gears 

Gear Tooth Grinder—For Spur Gears, 
External and Internal 
(Formed Wheel Type Machine) 

Grinders—Centerless 

Grinder—Crank Pin Grinders 


ALL TOOLS SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 









Grinders—Plain External Cylindrical 
Grinder 


Grinder—Internal, Cylindrical, Automatic 
Sizing 

Grinder—Internal Cylindrical 
(Hydraulic Feed Machine) 

Grinder—Internal Cylindrical, Hydraulic 
Feed, for Hole and Face Grinding. 

Grinder—Surface, Rotary Table Type 

Lathe—Miultiple Tool, Not Automatic, 
Manufacturing Type Production Lathe 

Milling Machine—Automatic and 
Manufacturing Knee Type 

Milling Machine—Plain Bed Type, 
Horizontal Spindle Machines 

Milling Machine—Vertical, Knee Type 
(Not Including Bench Type) 

Polishing and Buffing Machine—Bench and 
Floor 

Profiling Machine—Vertical, Fixed Bed 
Type, Single and Multiple Spindle 

Tapping Machine—Vertical, Single or 
Multiple Spindle 

Thread Grinding Machines 

Thread Milling Machine 


Turret Lathe—Ram Type, Plain and 
Universal 


2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle $ 449.00 
2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 4 spindle 810.00 
2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 1171.00 
2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 281.00 
2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 469.00 
2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 845.00 
2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 5 spindle 1033.00 
SALES PRICE 3-V Belted (Floor) 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 268.00 
3-V Belted (Floor) 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 449.00 
3-V Belted (Floor) 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 632.00 
720.00 
. 655.00 Manufacturer: AVEY DRILLING MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
1036.00 1-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1/2" drill capacity, 15" swing, 1 spindle $ 175.00 
1139.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 15" swing, 1 spindle 243.00 
2-MA-€ Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 15" swing, 2 spindle $ 448.00 
$ 1993.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 15" swing, 3 spindle 652.00 
1451.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 15" swing, 4 spindle 856.00 
1178.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 710.00 
1186.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 5 spindle 877.00 
714.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle $ 1044.00 
714.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 30" swing, 3 spindle 729.00 
1116.00 No. 3 Belted, Floor, Box Column 1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 249.00 
3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 2122.00 
3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 390.00 
354.00 ‘ . r . 
3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle $ 1083.00 
er 3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 2122.00 
3-BMA-1 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 279.00 
3-BMA-1 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 754.00 
No. 3 Standard Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 614.00 
No. 3 Standard Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 791.00 
Manufacturer: BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Model 14 Pedestal, Box Column, “High-Speed” 1/2" drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle $ 120.00 
Model 2, Floor, Box Column, “Motor Spindle” 7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 243.00 
Model 2 Floor, Box Column, “Motor Spindle” 7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 1 spindle 266.00 
SALES PRICE 
$ 511.00 
657.00 e 
$ 948.00 . 
229.00 
382.00 
535.00 3 A 
Manufacturer: CANEDY-OTTO MFG. CO., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
No. 5000-FV Floor, Box Column | 3/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle $ 172.00 
Manufacturer: EDLUND MACHINERY CO., INC., CORTLAND, N. Y. 
$ 177.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 5 140.00 
279.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 2 spindle 239.00 
381.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 3 spindle 330.00 
483.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 4 spindle 391.00 
687.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 6 spindle 604.00 
$ 185.00 1-B-12" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 24” swing, 1 spindle $ 152.00 
295.00 1-B-12" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 348.00 
394.00 1-B-12" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 411.00 
513.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 195.00 
732.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 356.00 
$ 240.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 3 spindle $ 524.00 
449.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 4 spindle 691.00 
469.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 1025.00 
910.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 208.00 
718.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 378.00 
$ 184.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle $ 588.00 
266.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 775.00 
440.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 1019.00 
382.00 2-MS-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 30" swing, 2 spindle 468.00 
196.00 4-B-12" Floor Type 1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 293.00 
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Menufacturer: FOOTE-BURT COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Med. DE-1 Floor, Box Column 
2 Floor, Box Column 
2 Floor, Box Column 


2 Floor, Box Column 
2 Floor, Box Column 
2 Floor, Box Column 


2 Floor, Box Column 
2 Floor, Box Column 
2 Floor, Box Column 


3 Floor, Box Column 


No. 4 Floor, Box Column 
Ne. 4 Floor, Box Column 
Ne. 4 Floor, Box Column 


No. 4B. M. Floor, Box Column 
Wo. 4B. M. Floor, Box Column 
No. 4B. M. Floor, Box Column 
No. 48. M. Floor, Box Column 
No. 5B. M. Floor, Box Column 
No. 5B. M. Floor, Box Column 
Wo. 5B. M. Floor, Box Column 


~ Grill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 
/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 


1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 


| Manufacturer: THE FOSDICK MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 


1" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 


1-1/2" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
1-1/2" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
1-1/2" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 


$ 127.00 
147.00 
255.00 


$ 706.00 
156.00 
274.00 


$ 391.00 
510.00 
745.00 


$ 279.00 


$ 255.00 
601.00 
793.00 


$ 293.00 
293.00 
307.00 

1009.09 


$ 722.00 
790.00 
2219.00 








PROFILING MACHINE — VERTICAL, FIXED BED TYPE, 
SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE 


Manufacturer: THE FREW MACHINE COMPANY, PHILADELFHIA, PA. 











Manufacturer: LELAND GIFFORD COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wo. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


No. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
No. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
Wo. 1-LMS Bench, Motor Spindle 
We. 1-LMS Bench, Motor Spindle 
1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
to Floor, Motor Spindle 
HL 
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EEERE 


MS Floor, Motor Spindle 
MS Floor, Motor Spindle 


“LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 

MS Floor, Motor Spindle 
S Floor, Motor Spindle 
S Floor, Motor Spindle 
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-LM 

-LM 

to Floor, Motor Spindle 
-LM 

-LM 


mrmenn 


mmr 
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S Floor, Motor Spindle 
S Floor, Motor Spindle 
S Floor, Motor Spindle 


“MS Floor, Motor Spindle 
“MS Floor, Motor Spindle 
No. 3-MS Floor, Motor Spindle 


RE RERE EF 


Manufacturer: THE TAYLOR AND FENN COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
| 3/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 


Mod. S Floor, Box Column 


3/8" drill capacity, 12" swing, 1 spindle 


3/8" drill capacity, 12" swing, 2 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 12" swing, 3 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 4 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 


3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 2 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 3 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 5 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 6 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 2 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drilt capacity, 20" a ‘ candle 
7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 6 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 2 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 5 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 6 spindle 
1" drill- capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 


Manufacturer: THE TOLEDO GENERAL MFG. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Model KTV Floor, Box Column | 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle | $ 155.00 


ing 


MACHINE) 


$ 477.00 





GRINDER — INTERNAL CYLINDRICAL, (HYDRAULIC FEED 


Manufacturer: BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO., SPRINGFIELD, VT. 





MODEL AND DESCRIPTION 





Model 16-38 Internal Grinder, Gap Bed 


Manufacturer: THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 

Model 81 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
72-A-3 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 

Model 72-A-5 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 


Model 74 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 172, Gap, Plain, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 






Model 16-16 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 16-22 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 16C-16 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 


Model 16F-28 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 24-26 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 24-36 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 


Model 24L-26 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Mode! 112M Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 


SIZE AND CAPACITY 


16" swing x 13" stroke 
22" swing x 13" stroke 
16" swing x 13" stroke 


28" swing x 13" stroke 
26" swing x 16" stroke 
36" swing x 16" stroke 


26" swing x 24" stroke 
16" swing x 9" srroke 
38" swing x 9" stroke 














9" swing x 3" stroke 


24" swing x 15" stroke 
36" swing x 13" stroke 


11-1/2" swing x 12" stroke 
11-1/2" swing x 20-5/8" sir. 


SALES PRICE 





$1475.00 











MODEL AND DESCRIPTION SIZE SALES PRICE 
No. 6-A Single Spindle 24" x 36" table size | $793.00 
Manufacturer: MOREY MACHINERY COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
No. 12-M Single Spindle 23" table travel | $ 705.00 
No. 12-M Two Spindle 23" table travel 742.00 
Manufacturer: PRATT AND WHITNEY DIVISION, HARTFORD, CONN. 
No. M-1693 Single Spindle, No. 12-B 20" table travel $ 731.00 
No. M-1693 Two Spindle, No. 12-B 20" table travel 844.00 
No. M-1482 Single Spindle 32" table travel 1675.00 








GEAR TOOTH GRINDER — GENERATING TYPE, FOR SPUR 
AND HELICAL GEARS 


Manufacturer: THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER CO., SPRINGFIELD, VT. 





MODEL AND.DESCRIPTION SIZE AND CAPACITY SALES PRICE 


No. 12 Spur and Helical, External only 12" pitch diameter x 1-1/2" face width $ 1117.00 


Manufacturer: PRATT AND WHITNEY DIVISION, HARTFORD, CONN. 
M-1635 Spur 


10- 1/4" pitch diameter x 6" face width $ 1791.00 
M-1639 Helical 10-11/16" pitch diameter x 6" face width 2528.00 
M-1679 Helical, Two Wheel 10-11/16" pitch diameter x 1-1/4" face width 3300.00 
M-1838 Helical 18- 1/2" pitch diameter x 6" face width 4292.00 








Sales to priority claimants, which include Federal Agencies, 
Certified Veterans, World War II, and subsequent priority 
claimants, will be made in proper sequence as required 
by law. 


Exporters: Your business is solicited. If sales are conducted 
at various levels, you will be considered as a wholesaler. 
Any inquiries regarding export control should be referred 
to Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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»e- and no priorities needed 


To make purchases visit any of the W.A.A. offices listed 





















below; your regular machine tool dealer, or any W.A.A. 
Machine Tool Site Sale advertised in your local paper. You 
can arrange on the spot for immediate purchase.. Remem- 
ber, however, that the particular machine you want may be 
located elsewhere and shipping times these days are still 
uncertain. But you will not have to wait for lengthy clear- 
ances of priorities on nation-wide search of stocks. The 


machines are available for immediate sale. 


















THERE IS A 


WAA REGIONAL OFFICE 
NEAR YOU 


(starred offices have the longest and 
most complete inventories of surplus 
machine tools—but stocks are ex- 
tensive in all offices. Watch your 
newspaper for special machine tool 
sales in your area). 





W.A.A. announced last month its 
important New Price Policy on 31 
types of General Production Tools. 


Offices located at: 


Helena Omeha 
Birmingham Houston *PHILADELPHIA 






F s , *BOSTON Jacksonvill Portia > 
But just as a reminder here is how W.A.A.’s Charlotte osenaany a Mo. ooo 
a ‘ ; . scHicaco Little Rock Salt Lake 
new price has been set for a typical machine; inn Los Angeles *ST. LOUIS 
Pp ypie i “CLEVELAND Leuisvile San Antonio 
i: jas inne s in Francisco 
Model 2K Kearney and Trecker Milling Ma- Seren Nashville Seuttle 
*DETROIT New Orieans Spokane 


chine, vertical knee type; W.A.A. S.C. Code 
3417-23-20-28. 


Fort Worth “NEW YORK Tulsa 





eee. «ss « we se se lh e6lU€w BOD 
Previous W.A.A. Sales Price (based 


on depreciation primarily) » eh we 4,091.00 a A C a i re | J T 0 oO L 


Average Market Value . . ... . 2,556.00 
DIVISION 


New W.A.A. Sales Price . . . . . . 2,045.00 SALES 
511.00 


ca I is Inline 













Available for rebuilding . 
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SHORT-CUTS 


.eePRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 
with REVERE exrrupep sHapes 
IN MAGNESIUM AND ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


r some of the sections in the above illustration had to be pro- 
duced in long lengths by machining, they would probably 
never be finished. It would be too difficult and too costly. But they 
come out of Revere’s extrusion presses, as clean and uniform as 
you see them here. 

Not only can Revere extruded shapes cut machining operations 
to a minimum, but they make possible a range of profiles that 
would otherwise be impractical. They free the imagination of 
the engineer and let him design products as well as component 
parts that, without the availability of extrusions, he would 
scarcely dare to consider. 

Revere offers you unusual skill and rich experience in produc- 
ing extruded shapes to order. They are available not only in 
strong, ultra-light magnesium alloys and aluminum alloys, but 
also in copper and copper-base alloys. Special dies are made 
to meet the requirements of your designs. A Revere Technical 
Advisor will gladly consult with you about the application of 
Revere products to your business. 

Among Revere mill products are magnesium alloy sheet and 
plate, rod and bar, tube, extruded shapes, and forgings; aluminum 
alloy tube, extruded shapes and forgings; and a complete range 
of wrought products in copper, brass, bronze and nickel silver. 
Get in touch with Revere. 


M402, 


i 


1. Store front section, aluminum, com- 
posed of two dovetailing sections. 


nn 


. Truck body roof crown sill section, 
magnesium. 


- Truck body corner post, magnesium. 
. Truck body side post, magnesium. 
- Rail car doorway section, aluminum. 


ou fb Ww 


. Magnesium structural angle section 
for light plane. 


N 


- Light plane wing spar chord, aluminum. 


- Magnesium rung for fireman's ladder. 
9. Magnesium structural channel section. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, 
Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors 
Everywhere + Pacific Coast District Sales 
Offices in San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles 


o w ti 
a Lis cM to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network every Sunday evening, 6 to 6:30 p.m., PST 
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@ WE'VE ACTUALLY PROVED that roller chain is 


elastic. With this testing machine, designed and 
built by our engineers, we stretch this small sec- 
tion of Baldwin-Rex Roller Chain about -inch 
with each load application. We do this more than 
10,000,000 times. Each time the chain must with- 
stand the load and retract to its original length 
in order to meet our rigid specifications. 


You can simplify replacement, 
cut costs and help speed deliv- 
eries by specifying standard rol- SAOL AF ha CHAIN S 
ler chain. Your Baldwin-Rex 

man will be glad to give you all 


the facts and help you with your BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH DIVISION OF CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


abblication problems. Call bim 
or write us direct. 352 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


is actually elastic! 


@ AND HERE'S WHAT that means to you. Where 


your equipment is subjected to momentary over- 
loads and sudden strains, the inherent elasticity 
of roller chain will help absorb those damag- 
ing shocks and protect your equipment. 





@ TAKE THIS CALENDER DRIVE. The elasticity of 
that Baldwin-Rex Chain enabled it to with- 
stand the severe shock loads as lumps of crude 
rubber are squeezed through the rolls. It’s 
been in service more than 30,000 work hours 
and is still going strong. Previous drives gave 
only 6 months’ service. That’s real proof! 


ALDWIN-REx-—_— 
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He writes only in 


INADEQUATE WIRING, the industrial jinx, embezzles millions 
every year. It would take quarts of red ink to record the toll 
he takes in unproductive wages, lost production and spoilage. 
For, when he attacks, through overloaded, over-extended, 
obsolete wiring, efficiency can drop from 25 to 50 percent. 
To shut out this costly scribe, talk to your plant power engi- 
neer, consulting engineer, electrical contractor or power sales- 


man.” They can write him off... before he gets into your books. 


47454 












*WIRE AHEAD, a new booklet 
discussing preventive mainte- 
nance...the symptoms of inade- 
quate wiring. ..and presenting 
plans for anticipating electrical 
demand, is now in preparation. 


Oe ee anette ea alt ac A eA 


We shall be glad to send it on Z 4 
request assoonasit is available. 7 
Y 
) AnaoNDA ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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IEA 1S COUNTER 


|; The patented Dravo method : 
by lengthening flame travel within the | ea 
ing time ond’ space for complete cor is COU RFL¢ , u: ON ‘oi 
the products of combustion are in acthee aad intimate contact with the mabe surface of 
Stainless steel combustion chamber, thus insuring uniform heat transfer at all points. 


~ 
ee 


@ DRAVO COUNTERFLO DIRECT FIRED HEATERS All the angles of industrial and 
offer many advantages for heating of-open-spacesin commercial heating with DRAVO 
commercial and industrial buildings. Economies.re- COUNTERFLO DIRECT FIRED* ~~ 
sulting from COUNTERFLO COMBUSTION include:" ~HEATERS are described in Bulletin 
¢ Complete fuel combustion with elimination of CO 516. Write-Heating Section; Dravo 
¢ Freedom from fuel residue on combustion surfaces Corporation, 300~Penn Avenue, 

e Sustained efficiency of heater at 80-85% Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH + WILMINGTON ~- PHILADELPHIA - WASHINGTON - NEW YORK - CLEVELAND + DETROIT =a 
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PsH ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: - - 
i HEART OF CRANE DEPENDABILITY 


PaH motors—and all other electrical 
equipment—are built by PaH .. . 
specifically for overhead crane service! at 


Extra-large diameter shafts with the dupli- 


The reason why P&H motors are so out- cate ball bearing equipment at both ends. 


standing is because they incorporate 


ie Welded rolled steel, split- f f 
over 60 years of crane motor building. Ante ie ih igaslaaaaea tamale 


ease of maintenance. 

These rugged P&H motors are specific- <a\ Spider mounting makes removal of arma- 

ally designed and built (not adapted) to vK ture winding easy. 

fully withstand the severities of crane / Liberal commutator design with full inter- 

service — to longer endure the rapid a pole construction, provides perfect commu- 
: v tation under all load conditions. 

accelerations, frequent reversals and 

numerous shock loads and with far less 

maintenance. ELECTRIC 


Following are but a few of the added OVERHEAD CRANES 
values in P&H’s type “CR” direct cur- 4604 W. National Ave. 
rent motors: Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


FREE ENTERPRISE MEANS: 
Setter products - for mare seopile - at lower cot 
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TAPER'‘LOCK~- 


IS THE ONLY 
TAPER-BUSHED 


OHEAVE MADE IN 
ALL THESE SIZES 





1. Tighten screw to install. 





2. Tighten screw to remove. 
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ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


The TAPER-LOCK Sheave is available in Dual Duty sizes from 
3 to 18 inch pitch diameter, 1 to 6 grooves inclusive; in Dual 
Duty and “B” TAPER-LOCK 5 to 38 inch pitch diameter, 2 to 10 
grooves inclusive; in C Sizes from 9 to 44 inch pitch diameter, 
3 to 10 grooves and in D sizes from 13 to 33 inch pitch diam- 
eter, 3 to 10 grooves inclusive. A total of 451 sizes— making 
many thousand drive combinations! 

For full details call the Dodge Transmissioneer, your 
local Dodge distributor. Look for his name under “Power 
Transmission Equipment” in your classified telephone book. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 






THE SYMBOL THAT 
CAME TO LIFE 


The man who walks into your factory wearing 
this symbol is the living embodiment of a serv- 
ice which gives you the correct answers to your 
problems in efficient mechanical transmission 
of power. He is the Dodge Transmissioneer. 


Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Installing stainless steel in refinery vessel. 





Acid will walk right through a poor weld in 
alloy lining! 

That’s why Western Pipe & Steel has devel- 
oped its own welding techniques to handle 
alloy and stainless steel installations, and has 
trained experienced welding crews to do this 
work. 


As a result of this specialization, and its 
pioneering in all phases of steel fabrication, 
Western is today regularly serving distilling, 
petroleum refining, chemical and food proc- 
essing industries. 


An experienced staff of engineers and techni- 
cians, together with unmatched steel fabricat- 
ing facilities, enable Western to produce a 
wide range of steel products, For further in- 
formation on alloy linings, send for Western’s 
new booklet, “Rubber Lined Steel and Alloy 
Lining.” 


Plug welds reflect light of welding View of one of construction bays in Close-up of special X-Ray equipment 


torches as welders complete job. 


WESTERN PIPE & STEEL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Western’s Los Angeles plant. 


used in checking welded seams. 


Fabricators e Erectors 
P.O. Box 2015, Terminal Annex ~ 200 Bush Street 
2 


5717 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54 


San Francisco 6 





BAKERSFIELD, FRESNO, SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, TAFT, CALIF.; PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
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4 Pacific Coast Product for Pacific | Coast lndustries 


Now! Specify ‘‘made-in-the-West’’ Decals for virtually 
any purpose, in any number of colors, design or size. 
This new, ultramodern Meyercord plant fills the 
most exacting specifications. Exclusive processes 
make Meyercord Decals your most flexible ma- 
terial to advertise, identify, decorate or 
finish—anything from button boxes to 
bulldozers. Check the list in this ad for 
uses. Meyercord Decals are economi- 
cal, durable, colorful and lasting. 
Easy to apply, resistant to weath- 

er, washing, abuse and wear. 

So specify ‘‘made-in-the 

West.’’ Get the best! Speci- 

fy Meyercord Decals! 


WHERE CAN MEYERCORD 
DECALS SERVE YOU? 
Spot store signs, window 
valances 
Truck signs, lettering 


Product nameplates, instruction 
charts, patent data and 
numerals 


Decals for rubber or crinkle 
finish 


Stock and special Decals for 
product decoration 








Wood and marble re-creations 
in plastic veneer 









Additional types 
of Meyercord Decals 


Colorful Decals to decorate 
throughout the home 


Special edible Decals to 
trademark food, fruit 


can be made for special 
needs. Ask for details. 
Address Dept. 102-1 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World’s Largest Decalcomania Manufacturer OT Aa, 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION e 4500 DISTRICT BLVD. © LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. 
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ASPHALT MANUFACTURER 
UPS BAG-LOADING 100% 


. our former method of stapling 
required 8 men 8 hours to seal 500 
bags. An Acme Silverstitcher, built 
specially to accommodate bags, was 
installed. The loading-sealing crew re- 
duced to 7; wire stapling costs drop- 
ped 85%; output exactly doubled...” 


ne 
. 






USE THE CLOSURE 
COMBINATION THAT 


DOUBLES PACKING OUTPUT 





R66. U6. PAT. OFF. 016. 0.6. Pat. OFF. 


BOX STITCHING WIRE | BOX STITCHING MACHINES 
e Galvanized to resist rust, corrosion e Adjustable, single pedal control 
e Always uniform in width and gauge e Operate easily, smoothly, quietly 
e Makes stronger, surer closures than other e Heavy duty construction .. . low power 
methods . . . unaffected by weather consumption . . . for long thrifty service 


One-piece, continuous length, 5 and 10 


Few moving parts... vital ones reversible 
pound coils ... cuts threading time .. . for lower maintenance costs 


Sealing Shipping Containers by Stitching is Faster, Stronger and More Economical 


LOS ANGELES 11 SAN FRANCISCO 7 SEATTLE 4 PORTLAND 9 


ACME STEEL COMPANY THCAGD 
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« SIGNODE SYSTEM 


PACKAGES 


CARTONS 


Signode steel strapping and seals are 
merely the basic materials in Signode’s 
complete system of PLANNED PROTEC- 
TION for all types of shipping containers 
—from small, light boxes and packages 
to heavy palletized units and carloads. 


Out of world-wide experience—Signode 


As a service to shippers, Signode offers the full co- 
operation of its engineers in planning. specific 
methods of packing and stowing to achieve bet- 
ter shipping protection. You'll profit by a dis- 
cussion. Write today to our neorest office. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 

2615 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. / 
441 Seaton St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
1021 4th Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 

907 N. W. Irving St., Portland 9, Ore. 


STEEL 


engineers have developed unique 
methods of individualized applications to 
assure decreased damage in transit, re- 
duced shipping room costs and other 
important savings. 


Signode Steel Strapping is unequalled 
for strength and protection to all types 
of shipping containers or carloadings. 


STRAPPING 
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LE SNL TY ST ae 
In Our Mail Box 


San Diego O.K. 
Editor, Western Industry: 

It may occur to some of your readers, as it has 
to us, that you are somewhat inconsistent in 
your editorial comment regarding San Diego. 
~ On page 66 of your November issue, you make 
the following statement regarding this city: 

“Once bulging with war workers and 
ready to split its housing seams, the city 
has shucked off thousands of its new- 
comers and has become once more a ‘Navy 
town’.” 

Yet, in your notes regarding new industries 
under the caption, “The West On Its Way” 
(pages 79, 81 and 82) you print several quotes 
from our house organ, “San Diego Business,” 
regarding some of the 130 new industries which 
have been established here since V-J Day. 

Now back to your comment regarding the fact 
that we have become once more a Navy town: 

San Diego has always been proud of the fact 
that the Navy has been its No. 1 industry, and 
there is no denying the fact that Navy payrolls, 
sharply curtailed from the war-time peak to a 
mere 100-million doliars during the current 
year, have a stabilizing effect on the local 
economy. 

Yet, our efforts to diversify the war-time air- 
craft industry in which employment has dropped 
from 60,000 to 8,000, have been crowned with 
considerable success as above noted. 

As a result, there are probably no more un- 
employed here now than there were in 1940, and 
the civilian population remains the same as it 
was during the war! According to the U. S. 
Census figures, the total population in 1944 was 
401,860 and is now 362,658 with the entire 
decrease accounted for by a drop of approxi- 
mately 40,000 in Navy personnel. For every 
war worker who disappeared at the end of hos- 
tilities, a veteran (either one who originated 
in this area or was in training here during the 
war) has returned. 

Considering the fact that the war had a more 
severe impact on San Diego than any other city 
in the nation, it is surprising that the com- 
munity has taken the reconversion as successfully 
as it has. 

The only thing which prevents numerous 
other industries from locating here is the fact 
that adequate plant facilities are not available 
and will not be until CPA lifts its restrictions 
against industrial construction. 

I just felt that some comment regarding the 
local situation might clear up the confusion 
caused by the contradictory statements made in 
last issue of your good publication. 

FREDERICK SYKES, Manager 
Domestic Trade Department 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 


In Defense of Compensation 
Editor, Western Industry: 

We have read with surprise your editorial on 
page 29 of the November issue of Western 
Industry regarding unemployment compensation. 

You refer “at least in the eleven Western 
states” to “the smell of dishonest, unethical and 
unsound claims and grants,” and state that “‘ap- 
parently administrators as well as claimants 
regard compensation as something to be dealt 
out with as free a hand as possible.” I should 
like to know on what you base these statements, 
as far as unemployment compensation activities 
in the State of Washington are concerned. 

The staff of this agency is doing as fair and 
objective a job as possible, and I can assure you 
(Continued on Page 23) 


EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


Unpleasant Facts Are Still Facts 
NE of the main reasons Japan was so badly defeated in the last 
war was the disposition of all Japanese never to voice an un- 
pleasant truth. 

Consequently favorable field reports were constantly relayed to 
higher commanders, who made costly mistakes as a result, either 
because they accepted the information at face value or else did not 
know how much to believe and how much to discredit. 

Industry in the West, and apparently almost everywhere else in 
the country also, seems to be very much in the same position in 
regard to labor relations. All along the line, no one likes or dares 
to tell the unvarnished facts, and higher management either be- 
lieves what it wants to believe or else is hopelessly perplexed. When 
a strike comes there has seldom been an adequate attempt to pre- 
vent it. 

A case in point is the recent costly maritime strike on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Months before the strike began, Western Industry, 
having made a careful effort to ascertain the union intentions, pub- 
lished the news that the maritime unions were definitely planning 
to strike if their demands were not accepted. Yet we were vehement- 
ly assured by Waterfront Employers Association officials that no 
strike was in prospect, and that all the apparent preliminaries were 
merely formal procedure incident to an impending new agree- 
ment, with no violent action behind them. 

Of course such bland optimism may merely have been a cover 
for reluctance to admit an unpleasant certainty, and the employers 
may then have foreseen the final outcome, namely, that all the 
unions would get out of the strike was what the employers had 
offered them beforehand. Nevertheless, industry had to pay a huge 
expense bill because of the interruption to business, and a very 
small fraction of that sum spent in indepenednt, unbiased investi- 
gation might have developed a means of forestalling the disastrous 
weeks of idleness. 

“Shareholders and investors are beginning to tire of decreased 
earnings and depreciated values because of labor trouble,” asserted 
Jack Wolff, a New York management consultant, at the production 
conference of the American Management Association in Chicago 
last November. “They will not continue to take such losses for 
granted and be satisfied with the excuse that it is labor’s fault. They 
are going to look around and see that some plants—those which do 
not make the headlines—are running profitably with a happy and 
cooperative industrial family. They are going to ask embarrassing 
questions as to why some managements have constantly recurring 
work stoppages and impossible demands from their employees 
while other managements in the same locality, industry or even 
with the same union local, produce profitably without labor 
trouble.” 


A Word About Labels 


L ABELS are queer things. They get pasted on containers with- 
out their own consent. There they stick, without even having 
a chance to explain or even know whether they are telling the truth. 
Some labels are made out of paper, others out of cloth, but there 

is still another type, made out of opinions and usually highly colored 
by favorable or unfavorable prejudice. People paste the latter 
variety on other people, figuratively speaking. Like the paper and 
cloth kind, these labels also never explain or even know whether 
they are telling the truth. The intelligence and desire to take care 
of that detail is supposed to reside in the person doing the labeling. 
How many of us are doing labeling instead of thinking ? 






















They used to Cover Bridges... 


In early times when they built bridges of from all kinds of weather, fumes, salt spray, etc. . 
wood, they covered them to protect the bridge When you roof and side your buildings with j 
structure from weather deterioration. It in- PLASTEEL you insure their permanency. Send } 
sured against continual maintenance. Some of for samples and complete data. 


those bridges are still in service after many 
scores of years. 

Today’s steel bridges are covered too—with 
continual painting of the individual structural 
members. They must be continually painted 
to protect against weather deterioration. 


PLASTEEL provides similar protection 


without painting for modern industrial build- ROOFING 
ings. Steel sheets are permanently covered SIDING 

with weather resisting plastics—a product of 

modern research. This covering is applied wennanuabintel 
under heat and pressure to both sides of the VENTILATORS 


sheet at predetermined thickness. It hermetic- 
ally seals the surface of the steel and protects 
the steel permanently against rust and corrosion 






can be fabricated 
without injury to the sheet 


* Sa 
J . 


= PLasteet Propucrs Co. 


General Office and Plant Washington, Pennsylvania 
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MAIL BOX (Continued from Page 21) 


that our claims-takers do not take the attitude 
you suggest toward the granting of claims. I 
have no doubt that a very small minority of 
claimants succeed in getting benefits to which 
they are not entitled, but the vast majority of 
claims are legitimate ones. 

Throughout the nation blanket criticisms 
often appear in the press regarding improper 
claims, but to be constructive such criticism 
should discuss specific cases. This they seldom 
do. 

We are always glad to receive information 
showing wherein we are improperly paying 
benefits. If you can at any time give us such 
information, we should be most appreciative if 
you would write us. 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN D. Davis 
Commissioner, Unemployment 
Compensation and Placement 
Olympia, Washington 

Editor, Western Industry: 

The “Editorial Comment” carried in Western 
Industry in November, 1946, is a serious indict- 
ment against the conscientious administration 
of the Unemployment Compensation Program. 

As an administrator in one of the 11 Western 
states against whom your tirade is directed, I 
would very much appreciate your pointing out 
the specific instances of “dishonest, unethical 
and unsound claims and grants’ and ‘‘adminis- 
trators as well as claimants regard compensa- 
tion as something to be dealt out with as free 
a hand as possible, ignoring the fact that every 
improper payment penalizes the worthy by in- 
creasing the cost of the service.” 

We quite agree with the statements made in 
the third paragraph of your comment’and have 
conscientiously tried to administer the program 
in this state on that basis. Under these circum- 
stances; we are, therefore, stunned by the indict- 
ment and, as stated above, we would like to 
learn of specific instances that have come to your 
attention to enable you to make such sweeping, 
all encompassing statements because we too feel 
that if such statements are true, “Unemployment 
Compensation Should Be Cleaned Up.” 

BENJAMIN D. LUCHINI 
Chairman-Executive Director 
Employment Security Commission 
of New Mexico 


Politically Befriended Labor 
Editor, Western Industry: 

The recent reprint of ““Why Is Politics Your 
Business?’ has our attention with real interest. 
Perhaps your publication will be interested in 
the situation covering our plant as covered by 
the attached folder (Editor's note: the Sweden 
Freezer case was reported in the Labor and the 
Industrial West section of the December issue). 

Although our problem is a strong argument 
as to the need for changing of the Wagner Act, 
it is likewise an argument of the total disregard 
of politically befriended labor organizations for 
the machinery set up by law to avoid such issues. 
Political influence has given the labor organiza- 
tions a hunting license to prey upon the courts 
and the public. 

You are right, politics is our business, every- 
one's business, for I am sure that the general 
public would not tolerate the situation covering 
our particular case. They can prevent such an 
action by taking a part in politics. 

H. F. SWENSON 
Sweden Freezer Mfg. Company 
Seattle, Wash. 


Congressional Analysis 


Editor, Western Industry: 

Your articles on Western industry's stake in 
the Congressional elections are among the most 
thoughtful and provocative I have seen. Are 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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It’s the Twisted Cross Bar 


that affords safe, sure footing under 


all conditions. See how hard it is to 


slip on Blaw-Knox Electroforged 


Steel Grating. Its rigid, one-piece 


construction makes it easy to install, 


easy to keep clean. Admits maximum 


light and air. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2088 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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@ Participants in the Payroll Savings Plan benefit directly in terms of cash— 
because U.S. Savings Bonds at maturity pay $4 for every $3 invested. 

Your company, your community, and your country benefit indirectly in terms 
of security—because: (1) Employees with a solid stake in the future are likely to 
be stable, productive workers. (2) The Bond-buying habit of local citizen-em- 
ployees means a reserve of future purchasing power—a safeguard for the stability | 
of your community. (3) Every Bond bought temporarily absorbs surplus funds | 
and helps check inflationary tendencies. : 

You’re doing everybody a favor—including yourself—by supporting the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


ARE YOU USING THESE BOOKLETS? 


If not, or if you wish additional copies, just ask your State 
~. Director of the Treasury Department Savings Bonds Division. 
/) The Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan—A booklet, 
‘if published for key executives by the Treasury Department, 
containing helpful suggestions on the conduct of your pay- 
roll savings plan for U. S. Savings Bonds. 


This Time It’s For You—A booklet for employees ...ex- 
plaining graphically how the payroll savings plan works... 
goals to save for, and how to reach them with Savings Bonds. 
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MAIL BOX (Continued from Page 23) 


you going to follow up with an analysis of the 
outcome and summary of positions assumed 
under the new set-up by reelected and new mem- 
bers? It would be interesting and valuable. 
BALDWIN M. Woops 
Director of University Extension 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Editor, Western Industry: 

The factual study by W. G. Herron, “Why 
Is Politics Your Business?” is most interesting 
and a very valuable publication for organiza- 
tions such as ours. We feel that Mr. Herron has 
done a very fine efficient job and compliment 
you on its presentation to your readers. 

WILLIAM DUNKERLY, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce & 

Civic Association 

Pasadena, California 


Editor, Western Industry: 

The very clear analyses in Mr. Herron’s ar- 
ticles in advance of the situation which con- 
fronts us since the election was most illuminat- 
ing. I had been only partly aware of the possible 
results on committee assignments of the election 
of new men to Congress. Whether this means 
that one should always vote for the incumbent 
is quite another question. 

You render a distinct service by the publica- 
tion of the articles and still more by sending 
them to those who are not subscribers to West- 
ern Industry. 

C. C. McCown 
Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California. 


Editor, Western Industry: 

Your recent studies showing losses incurred 
by Western industry due to the reorganization 
of Congress and the election returns is a mas- 
terpiece. In fact, it does not give the complete 
picture as I see it, for the West has incurred 
far greater losses than it seems to realize. One 
or two gains might be recorded but the whole 
picture is one which should receive sober 
thought from Western states. 

ROBERT S. PALMER 
Executive Secretary 
Colorado Mining Association. 


Productivity Down 
Editor, Western Industry: 

We are highly pleased with the article in the 
September issue of Western Industry on CIO 
Labor Productivity and most gratified that you 
saw fit to publish it. With your permission, we 
intend to reprint the article in full in booklet 
form for distribution to our rather extensive 
mailing list. We of course will credit Western 
Industry with essential publication of the article. 

FRANK E. MAYER 

Director of Public Relations 
Waterfront Employers Association 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Editor, Western Industry: 

Your article, “Labor Productivity Down But 
CIO Wants to Hammer It Lower” (Western 
Industry, September, 1946), is quite timely, and 
points out a problem that is prevalent not only 
in our industry, but in many others. 

A. B. TICHENOR 

Director of Industrial Relations 
Matson Navigation Company 
San Francisco. 


East Wants Look at West 
Editor, Western Industry: 

We should greatly appreciate your sending 
us a sample copy of Western Industry as we are 
very anxious to examine this publication. 

Mrs. GRACE PATTEN BOWSER 

Head of Acquisition Department 

Baker Library, Harvard University 

Graduate School of Business Administration. 





CREASE:PRODUCTION 


a NLY CONVEYOR SYSTEMS can hold the cost down and 
increase efficiency to make the modern food processing industry 
profitable. There is no place for lift-and-carry methods in this low 
margin business just as there is no place for old-fashioned material 
handling in your plant. Right now, it should be made ready for its 
highest efficiency with a modern Conveyco System. 






The Conveyor Company, with a background of 25 years engi- 
neering and constructing automatic movement and processing 
systems, has built plants for handling steel, glass, cement, stone, 
food, fish, oil, grain and many other products. 


It’s logical to call the Conveyor Company where there is always 
a complete stock of all types of conveyor equipment and a large 
staff of competent engineers. Call or write today! 


cONVEYCo 

EQUIPMENT FOR 
3260 E. SLAUSON AVENUE VEGETABLE PACKING 
Ure Rima ttt) © CONVEYING 


@Ol FIELDS 





IN STOCK 


Low Carbon, Cold Drawn Seamless 
Mechanical Tubing 

Regular and Pump Cylinder Finish 

High Carbon, Cold Drawn Seamless 
Mechanical Tubing 

Structural Tubing—Hot Rolled, 
Butt Welded 

Boiler Tubes—Seamless and Electric 

Resistance Welded 
Allegheny Stainless Seamless Tubing—Type 304 


Allegheny Stainless Seamless Pipe 
Type 304—Standard and Extra Heavy Weight 
Types 316 and 347 Standard Weight 


Allegheny Stainless Welded Pipe 
Type 304—Standard Weight 
Hot Finished and Cold Drawn Alloy Steel Tubing 


and Aircraft Quality Tubing Available from 
Mill Only. 





Quick Shipment from 
Large Ryerson Stocks 


It's just what you ordered because we continually check the size-accuracy, 
concentricity and straightness of our tubular stocks. 


Its surface is smooth and scale-free because close control over every 
manufacturing step, from selection of the highest grade billets, through 
piercing and drawing, to the finished tube, assures a top quality product. 


You'll find that constant experimentation to improve machining qualities 
has paid off in good machinability within the limits of the analysis specified. 
In short, nothing is overlooked that will help you put this tubing to work as a 
finished part, quicker and with less waste. 


Convenience is another advantage of Ryerson service on tubular 
products. Large, diversified stocks are on hand for prompt shipment in 
eleven completely equipped plants . . . providing next-door service 
most everywhere. 

A Ryerson tubing specialist will work with you on all tubular require- 
ments. Get in touch with the plant nearest you when you need tubing 
from stock. 


. JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Box 3817, Terminal Annex, Los 


Angeles 54, Calif. Other Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 


RYERSON STEEL 
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= Postwar industrial develop- 
ment investment in Cali- 
fornia from Aug. 1, 1945, 
to Nov. 1, 1946, totaled 
more than $365,000,000, 
with the northern and southern parts of 
the state running neck and neck. So report 
G. L. Fox and James F. Bone, industrial 
department managers of the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles chambers of commerce. 
In southern California this investment 
was half as much as the combined govern- 
ment and private expenditures in the war 
period, and the amount spent in the month 
of March, 1946, equaled the total for any 
one year between 1931 and 1936. 
Southern California’s automobile as- 
sembly program calls for 650,000 cars 
annually, of 14 different makes, com- 
pared with 154,000 cars in prewar years. 


Gotta Have Customers 


Controlled outlets are the 
key to successful steel mill 
operation. That's the story of U. S. Steel’s 
purchase of the Pacific Coast's largest fab- 
ricating concern, Consolidated Steel Corp. 
It already had been proved out by U.S. in 
the case of Boyle Mfg. Co. in Los Angeles. 
Now an outlet is certain for heavy plate, 
sheets and structurals from Geneva. Al- 
though Bethlehem and other competitors 
will have to look elsewhere for orders, 
the West has plenty of business left for 
them, Equally vital to U.S. is that Consoli- 
dated sticks to steel, for not only is alumi- 
num imagineering its way along at a merry 
clip, but the prospective use of magnesium 
cable reels, reported elsewhere in this issue, 
suggests still more competition for steel. 
Two more assets for U.S. are Consoli- 
dated’s research in fabricating steel, evi- 
denced in new freight cars, and its enter- 
prising young president, Alden Roach. 
Meanwhile Geneva has been made a bas- 
ing point for standard structurals produced 
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there, and ICC has approved an $8 truck- 
ing rate to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Gas Turbines vs. Diesels 





Gas turbine locomotives, 
some powered by pulver- 
ized coal, and others by oil, will be chasing 
each other down the tracks in the next 
two or three years, while the present 
highly-favored diesels will be left stand- 
ing on the sidings, so it seems. 

Full-scale operational tests of combus- 
tion and fly ash separators for the coal type 
will be made at the Fontana steel mill this 
spring, in cooperation with the Northrop- 
Hendy Co., a subsidiary of Northrop Air- 
craft and Joshua Hendy Iron Works. 

This locomotive, sponsored by the bitu- 
minous industry and several railroads, will 
grind and powder lump coal, requires no 
water, will travel 1,000 miles without re- 
fueling, is lighter than a diesel of equiva- 
lent power, with one-half or one-third the 
fuel costs. But an oil type of gas turbine 
is being tested by Westinghouse of twice 
the h.p. yet half the size of today’s diesel. 


Nice Trip, Anyway 


Believe it or not, the mari- 
time strike had a laugh or 
two in it if you looked closely enough. 

Getz Bros., oldest and largest export 
company on the Pacific Coast—and you 
might think they would have the answer to 
everything—had to get passage for the man 
who had just been named assistant man- 
ager of the Shanghai office. One of their 
bright boys ‘‘discovered” a Dutch ship 
which was loading lumber for China, 150 
miles north of Vancouver, B.C. There was 
the answer. Get him to that ship and the 
problem would be solved. It might be ex- 
pensive, but at least he would reach his 
destination. 
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So the assistant manager entrained with 
a flourish for Vancouver, with a sense of 
well-being and world-beating in his soul. 
At Vancouver he was flown by seaplane to 
the ship. Once aboard, he breathed a sigh 
of relief. He and the company had licked 
the Orient passage problem. 

The ship weighed anchor—and three 
days later tied up in San Francisco Bay at 
Richmond for refueling before it made its 
trip to the Orient. The assistant manager 
may never forget the “beautiful scenery” 
north of Vancouver, but the company won't 
ever let him forget that expense sheet! 


Something For Nothing 


The West sometimes is in- 
clined to be a bit critical 
of the type of workers it has been receiving 
from the South in recent years. But the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics points out that 
we have really been getting something for 
nothing, despite the fact that people say 
you never really get anything free. 

“The outward migration has provided 
other areas with workers who have been 
carried through the years of childhood, 
have been educated, and have in many 
cases received work experience in the 
South,” says the BLS monthly Labor Re- 


view. 





“After passing their years in the South 
—unproductive ones in terms of their im- 
mediate contribution to the output of the 
region—they can then move to other areas 
which reap the fruit of this nurture and 
training.” 

BLS says that about three-eighths in the 
25-34 age group of the 1935-40 migrants 
from the South to other areas had a high 
school education or better, and six-sevenths 
an eighth grade education or better. Mi- 
grants from South to West between Pearl 
Harbor and March, 1945, totaled 600,000. 
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Diesel Engine Oy te points 


Plugged Oil Slots 
Increase Oil Consumption 


When carbon and gum formations clog 
oil-ring slots, the oil which would normally 
return through these apertures to the 
crankcase is forced into the combustion 
chamber. Here it joins the other products 
of combustion which “coke” on the ring 
belt area cementing the rings in their a Ree 
grooves and aggravating the clogged con- aL 

dition of the ring slots. TUL rs 


RPM DELO Oil keeps oil slots 
open, prevents stuck rings 
RPM DELO Diesel Engine Lubricating Oil is 


compounded to prevent engine deposits these 
three ways: 


1. An oxidation inhibitor reduces the forma- 
tion of gummy particles which form the 
binder for carbon deposits. 

2. A detergent prevents deposits forming on 
rings and pistons, keeping engines cleaner. 
3. A dispersive agent insures removal of this 
material when the oil is drained. 

STR Other compounds in RPM DELO Oil mini- 
PU a mize hot-spot wear, prevent corrosion, elim- 
inate foaming. 


TN SE Dae 









To match the fine performance of RPM DELO OIL, use these equally efficient compan- 
ion products from the same famous “RPM” line—RPM HEAVY DUTY MOTOR OIL—RPM 
COMPOUNDED MOTOR OIL—RPM GEAR OILS AND LUBRICANTS—RPM GREASES. 






Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give 
you expert help—make your maintenance job easier. Call your local Standard Repre- 
sentative or write STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 
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WESTERN SUGAR PLANTS PIONEER 
IN NEW ION-EXCHANGE PROCESS 







Developments From Most Recent Installations at Amalgamated Sugar 
and Hawaiian Pineapple Have the Eyes of the Sugar World Upon Them! 


remained substantially the same for 

the last 100 years are undergoing a 
change which amounts almost to a revo- 
lution. 

All over the West, and in the Hawaiian 
Islands, pilot plant operations involving 
the new ionization process for cane, beet, 
fruit, and corn sugar refining are going 
ahead. So successful have some of those 


S rome: refining processes which have 


® Results from this ion exchange plant at Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu, justified a full-scale commercial plant. 
utilizes maze of pipes through which juice flows to anion and cation beds. 


tests been that two commercial plants 
worth more than a half a million dollars 
each, have resulted from this research in 
places as distant from each other as Hono- 
lulu and Twin Falls, Idaho, and on as dif- 
ferent things as pineapples and sugar beets. 

In Honolulu the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., is recovering natural sugar 
from non-potable pineapple juice, and now 
has under construction a $750,000 full- 


it WU Hi be et 
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scale commercial plant which will be able 
to process up to 300,000 gallons of juice 
in a 20-hour day. It will make possible 
the recovery of 4,000 additional tons of 
sugar syrup annually, as well as substan- 
tially large amounts of organic acids. 

In Twin Falls, Amalgamated Sugar 
Company is far enough along in construc- 
tion of its $500,000 commercial plant for 
the production of sugar from beets by ion 


Process 


Some 14 colors distinguish different lines of flow. 
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exchange that it will be operating before 
the end of the 1946-47 sugar-processing 
season. 

At least two other Western companies 
which have pilot plants in operation at 
present are the Holly Sugar Company, Al- 
varado, Calif., and the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Association in Honolulu which is 
co-operating in tests with the Pacific Chem- 
ical & Fertilizer Co., Honolulu. The latter 
is testing the process as it applies to cane 
sugar. 

Union Sugar Company ran successful 
tests at Betteravia, Calif., in 1941 but has 
been hampered in building a full-scale 
plant because of material shortages. 


Westerner Pioneers 

There is an interesting bit of history to 
the development of the new process, espe- 
cially because a Westerner was one of the 
pioneers in the field. 

The fact that there had been no changes 
in the refining of cane sugar for the last 
100 years was the stimulus which started 
James D. Dole, the founder of the pine- 
apple canning industry, and now chairman 
of the board of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, on the trail of a new process. 

Together with Dr. J. W. McBain, head 
of the department of chemistry of Stan- 
ford University, the two men started work 
in 1936 on the general proposition that 
they could find a new technique for refi- 
ning cane sugar, particularly, and that they 
could eliminate the waste problem faced 
by the industry. 

For every 1,000,000 tons of raw sugar 
produced, there is a loss of approximately 
150,000 tons of total sugars sloughed off 
into low-grade molasses, fertilizer or 
burned for the potash content. It was this 
waste that the two men intended to at- 
tack. 

Despite the fact that the germ of the 
first idea was born from the cane sugar 
problem, the cane sugar industry, on the 
whole, has been slower to adopt the in- 
dustrial possibilities of ion exchange than 
has the beet sugar industry. 

A San Francisco concern, Chemical 
Process Company, with Dole as president, 
was formed to inquire into the problem 
of a new process for sugar refining. Dr. 
Gordon F. Mills, a Stanford graduate in 
chemistry, was engaged as research direc- 
tor. Paul Gross, production manager for 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp., New- 
ark, Calif., and a graduate of Case School 
of Applied Science, was engaged as plant 
engineer in charge of production, and Dr. 
B. N. Dickenson, who holds his Ph.D. in 
physical chemistry from the California In- 
stitute of Technology, sales manager, is in 
charge of the technical field service and 
sales. 

Early in the game, the researchers appre- 
ciated what the possible advantages would 
be in using ion exchange, which was just 
then in the first stages of development, for 
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sugar-juice purification. However, early ex- 
changers were too unstable both chemically 
and physically for use in the process so that 
it was necessary to develop more stable ex- 
changers with higher capacities. 

The Chemical Process Company has 
achieved both its goals. It has succeeded in 
developing better exchangers and in ap- 
plying them to the sugar refining processes. 

At the same time that the Western firm 
was developing its process, two companies 
in other sections of the country, The Dorr 
Company, New York, and Infilco, Inc., 
Chicago, were working independently up- 
on the same problem. 

Application for patents were filed by 
the three concerns simultaneously, and 
when the matter was resolved, the three 
companies entered into an agreement by 
which each was given the right to grant 
licenses on a royalty basis throughout the 
United States and numerous foreign coun- 
tries for the use of the improved sugar re- 
fining process. 

Both Amalgamated Sugar and Hawaiian 
Pineapple use the resins developed by 
Chemical Process Company as well as 
Union Sugar Company, who used them in 
their pilot-plant tests in 1941. 


Old Refining Methods 


Under present manufacturing methods, 
the manufacturer first tries to remove as 
many of the impurities from the juice as 
is possible, and then separates the sugar 
from non-sugar impurities by crystalliza- 
tion. In cane practice the cane juice is 
treated with a little lime, or lime and phos- 
phoric acid, which coagulates some of the 
gummy materials and precipitates some of 
the insoluble compounds of lime. They are 
then settled or filtered from the juice, leav- 
ing a juice that is clear but of only slightly 
higher purity. Some 10 to 12 per cent of 
the total dry solids dissolved are non- 
sugars and these bring about most of the 
difficulties in the manufacture of raw sugar 
in the sugar mill and refined sugar in the 
refinery. 

Sugar is then recovered by crystallizing 
out sucrose in steps from the syrup, leaving 
a progressively less pure syrup or mo- 
lasses until finally no more sugar can be 
crystallized from the molasses. Ash, such 
as calcium, potassium and sodium com- 
pounds, silica, and traces of iron and alu- 
mina and organic substances, such as nitro- 
gen compounds, and various organic acids 
are some of the non-sugars which remain 
in that molasses. 


New Method Reverses Old 


The ion-exchange method of purifica- 
tion approaches the problem in the oppo- 
site way. It takes the non-sugars away 
from the sugar to produce a syrup or juice 
that may be used to produce more sugar 
and less molasses, or may be used to pro- 
duce directly a high-quality liquid sugar 
or syrup for direct consumption. 


Since sugars are non-ionizing substances, 
they pass through exchanger resins and 
only ionizing dissolved solids are removed. 

While the ion-exchange process is a 
comparatively simple one in principle, 
many “‘bugs’’ and much research had to be 
done before it could be successfully ap- 
plied. Two complementing resin beds, ca- 
tion and anion, are used. As the liquid so- 
lution is passed through the first bed, the 
cation bed, all mineral salts are changed 
into the corresponding acids, for intsance, 
calcium, sodium, potassium and certain 
organic cations are removed and replaced 
with the hydrogen ion in solution. The 
liquid is then passed through the second 
bed (anion) which removes the acidity by 
removing acid molecules. 

These resins are granular materials and 
are used in bed form much in the manner 
of sand filters. They can be used time and 
again by the simple method of regener- 
ating the material. Sulphuric acid is used 
to regenerate the cation bed while caustic 
soda, soda ash or ammonia can be used 
to regenerate the other. 

Removal of ionic impurities which inter- 
fere with recovery of sugar by crystalliza- 
tion increases the number of pounds of 
sugar recovered in a pure salable form. 
E. A. Haagensen and D. W. Jordan, chem- 
ical engineers for The Dorr Company, say 
substantially all of the mineral or ash con- 
stituents with the exception of silica are 
removed and about 50-60 per cent of or- 
ganic non-sugars are removed leaving a 
sugar solution of lighter color, bland taste 
and higher purity. 

Although the ion exchange method is 
substantially the same for refining cane, 
beet, or fruit sugar, each industry must 
solve its own individual problems. For ex- 
ample, Hawaiian Pineapple Company had 
to eliminate an acid. After a long period of 
experimentation, the chemistry section of 
the research department under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George E. Felton, developed 
an application of the process so successful 
as to warrant the installation of a pilot 
plant. Next year will see their full-scale 
commercial plant in operation, Boyd Mac- 
Naughton, vice-president of Hawaiian 
Pineapple, reports. 


lon Exchange Cuts Waste 


Since the pineapple industry in the Ha- 
waiian Islands uses 17,000 tons of sugar 
annually in its canning process, the recov- 
ery of part or most of this from the pine- 
apple itself will make the industry more 
self-contained and its operation more efh- 
cient. 

Approximately eight to 10 per cent of 
the original non-potable juice obtained by 
processing the outer shells of the fruit is 
sugar, with 89 per cent water and the re- 
mainder citric acid and other elements. 
Hitherto the juice has been processed for 
the acid. This has been refined and shipped 
to the mainland and the juice, after con- 
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centrating, has been disposed of in live- 
stock feed. 

The new pilot plant, now in operation 
at the Honolulu cannery, has a capacity of 
3,000 gallons of juice daily, and cost ap- 
proximately $50,000 to install. It consists 
largely of upright rubber-lined metallic 


columns or tanks containing alternate ca- 
tion and anion beds through which the 
juice is pumped. 

Before entering the operation, the juice 
is filtered and the citric acid is removed by 
lime precipitation. The calcium citrate fil- 
tration is carried out at a high temperature, 
and the juice must them be cooled before 
passing through the ion exchange process. 

After the exchanger beds are exhausted, 
they are reactivated by passing chemical 
solutions through them. The regenerated 
exchangers are thoroughly washed with 
water before they are again used for juice 
purification. 


Recovers More Sugar 


The company estimates that when the 
full-scale plant is in operation, some 4,000 
additional tons of sugar syrup annually will 
be recovered as well as substantially larger 
amounts of organic acids. The new unit, 
including necessary additions to the by- 
products plant at the cannery, will repre- 
sent an outlay in the neighborhood of 
$750,000. 

The Amalgamated Sugar Company, 
manufacturers of sugar from sugar beets, 
found the operations and sugar production 
of their pilot plant at Burley, Idaho, so 
“completely satisfactory and assuring” that 
they have almost completed construction 
of their full-scale $500,000 sugar ion-ex- 
change mill at Twin Falls. 

In this plant, four 12 x 12 ft. rubber- 
lined cation cells or tanks are being in- 
stalled within the steel framework of the 
new plant along side four matching anion 
tanks or cells. Storage tanks for the con- 
centrated sulphuric acid to be used in the 
process, as well as other tanks for storage 
of ammonia, are being completed ready 
for placement to hold railroad carload ship- 
ments of these products, 

A new “continuous diffusion” unit is 
also being installed that will do away with 
the old 14 diffusion cells, making possible 
the diffusion of sugar from the shredded 
beets in a continuous process that one man 
can supervise alone. 

These continuous diffusion units are 
manufactured by Silver Engineering Co., 
Denver, Colo., at the Ogden Iron Works, 
Denver. 

The plant will be ready for operation in 
producing more sugar from each ton of 
beets, with a number of valuable by- 
products in addition to the edible syrups 


already discussed, the company reports. 
These additional by-products include 

ammonium sulphate, phosphates, betaine 

(a compound used in pharmaceuticals and 


in metallurgy), sodium glutamate, and 


other products. “Ammonium sulphate, a 
valuable fertilizer, would be produced in 
thousands of tons from the exchange waste 
water,’ the company points out. 

The new process eliminates lime, coke, 
and sulphur in the manufacture of beet su- 
gar, substituting for them sulphuric acid 
and anhydrous ammonia as purifying re- 
agents. 


Construction costs and cost of purchase 
and installation of new, specially designed 
and built equipment will run upward of 
$500,000, an expenditure which the com- 
pany found warranted from results of the 
laboratory and pilot plant sugar extraction 
and refining. R. H. Cottrell, vice-president 
of Amalgamated, i is in charge of develop- 
ment of the ion-exchange beet sugar pro- 


® After completion of the ion exchange process, excess water is removed in the evap- 
orator shown in the center of the top picture. When the synthetic resins in the columns 
become exhausted, the columns are cut out of the system and the exchangers reactivated 
by solutions which are prepared in the smaller tanks. Eight of these are installed at 
rear of ion exchange columns. Pictures at Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., Honolulu. 
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cess for the company. He is working in co- 
operation with The Dorr Company, which 
manufactures the equipment, and Chem- 
ical Process Company, which manufactures 
the resins. 

Cottrell points out that implications of 
the new process are tremendous, Old or 
newly constructed and equipped plants 
using the century-old beet sugar manufac- 
turing processes would become obsolete 
overnight, resulting in critical hardships 
to small companies unable to bear the costs 
of change-over to the new processes. 

This is particularly true where the Stef- 
fens House process is not in use. In a 
Steffens House beet plant the sugar is re- 
fined by means of limestone, component 
parts of which result in a combination of 
calcium with sugar. A plant consuming 
2,000 tons of beets daily might use 136 
tons of limestone in its refining process and 
get 18 per cent sugar from the beets. 
Where the Steffens House equipment is 
already in use, beet sugar manufacturers 
are awaiting results of commercial tests to 
see how the ion exchange method of sugar 
recovery compares. The question facing 
them is, “Are we justified in writing off the 
cost of the equipment and installing an 
entirely new system?” 

Cottrell thinks the answer is ‘Yes.”’ 

“The manufacture of beet sugar will be 
revolutionized and the beneficial results 
to sugar beet growers, beet sugar processors 
and the users of by-products resulting from 
the process will be enormous,” he asserts. 

He believes that the delicate balance now 
existing between cane and beet sugar man- 
ufacturing could well be disturbed with, 
perhaps, the advantage accruing to the 
beet sugar prdducers and the growers of 
sugar beets. 

Although the cane sugar industry has 
been slow in jumping on the bandwagon 
to investigate the new process, Pacific 
Chemical & Fertilizer Co.. Honolulu, is 








going ahead at the present time with pilot- 
plant tests on cane sugar for the Hawaiian 
Sugar Cane Growers Association, and most 
cane manufacturers report that they are 
definitely ‘interested’ in it. 

In addition, for some years a cane plant 
has been in operation in Louisiana. Louisi- 
ana State University, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and American Cy- 
anamid Company have cooperated in tests 
at that plant. Increased sugar production 
from cane has been found as high as 10 
to 12 pounds of sweet from each ton of 
cane. One ton of Louisiana cane now pro- 
duces 155 to 165 pounds of white sugar. 
Other tests have been conducted by The 
Manati Sugar Company of New York and 
Cuba, at their factory in Cuba. 


Cane Sugar Test 


The first commercial plant for treatment 
of cane sugar has been in operation for 
three months at Lockport, La., by The Val- 
entine Sugars Co. They have installed a 
Dorrco D-I ion exchange plant for treat- 
ment of molasses to produce syrup of fine 
quality. They are also using Duolites C-3 
and A-3, manufactured by the Chemical 
Process Company, in the plant. The com- 
pany has found that some 60 to 70 per cent 
of non-sugars present in molasses can be 
removed, 

A table of results per 100 lbs. of solids, 
has been worked up by Haagensen and 
Jordan*, as follows: 


Feed Treated 

Sucrose 63.0 62.0 
Invert (glucose) 17 18 
Ash 7.0 0.5 
Organic Non-Sugars 13.0 5.5 
% Non-Sugars on 

Total Solids 20% 7.0% 
% Removal of Non-Sugars 70.0% 


Spreckles Sugar Company completed 
pilot-plant tests on both cane and beet 
sugar just before the war. They are still 
interested in the process and with other 


RESULTS FROM CANE SUGAR PILOT PLANT AT OAHU SUGAR CO. IN ISLANDS 


The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association has been investigating the ion-exchange 

processing of sugar products for a number of years. At the present time the association 
is sponsoring a pilot plant project under the direction of the Pacific Chemical and Fer- 
tilizer Company at the mill of the Oahu Sugar Company. The installation there consists 
of a complete semi-commercial plant for the production of white sugar. The plant pro- 
duces about one ton of sugar per day and was built at a cost of $75,000. 
__ In the process the juice extracted from the cane is passed through beds of synthetic 
ion-exchange resins before the juice is evaporated. These resins remove 95% of the 
ash, 65% of the organic compounds other than sugars, and practically all of the color 
from the juice. From the syrup produced upon evaporation of the juice thus treated, 
white sugar can be obtained by direct crystallization. This is in contrast to the present 
system wherein there is first obtained a brown raw sugar which must be subsequently 
redissolved and treated with bone char to produce a white sugar. 

After all the crystallizable sugar has been removed there remains an edible syrup 
in contrast to the present final molasses, blackstrap, which can only be used for cattle 
feed or alcohol fermentation. Thus all the sugar in the cane juice is obtained in the 


edible forms—white sugar, and syrup. 


The advantages of the process, therefore, are: 


1. Elimination of the raw sugar step which saves labor, bags, etc. 
2. All sugar is recovered either as crystal or syrup. 


These savings must be balanced against the increased chemical and equipment costs 
of the ion-exchange method. Operational data from the semi-commercial plant will be 
used to evaluate the process economically. 





companies are watching for the develop- 
ment of the fitst full-scale commercial in- 
stallation, to see of what magnitude the 
dollars and cents return is going to be. 

In the cane industry, present practice 
is to purify the sugar in the Islands and 
ship it to the mainland, for additional re- 
fining and packaging. Men in the research 
field believe that the pilot tests will show 
that treatment by ionization methods will 
simplify the whole cane sugar refining 
problem and permit the production of re- 
fined white sugar in the Islands. 


Eastern companies which manufacture 
resins for the process are American Cyana- 
mid & Chemical Corp., New York; The 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penna; The Permutit Co., New 
York; The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. ; and The National Aluminate Corp., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Equipment manufacturers are Dorr 
Company, New York; Infilco, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. At the present time, Amerti- 
can Cyanamid is furnishing equipment and 
resins for a pilot-plant operation at the 
Holly Sugar Company plant in Alvarado, 
Calif. Nothing is available for publication 
about the tests there as Holly refuses to di- 
vulge any information. 


It Works on Corn and Maltose 


In the Midwest, The Corn Products Re- 
fining Company has built a small plant for 
production of corn sugar, using an ion- 
exchange step, and is at present testing a 
number of different ion exchangers in the 


plant. 


The Illinois Water Treatment Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., which has also been making tests 
in the corn field, finds that “It has been 
quite successful in the pilot plant stage in 
treating invert sugar juices, such as corn 
and maltose, at elevated temperatures, and 
has greatly improved color and flavor as 
well as showing a substantial reduction in 
ash and protein content.” 


While the company has not disclosed 
its methods to others in the industry, “the 
industry as a whole has shown a consid- 
erable degree of interest in the findings,” 
Paul H. Caskey, vice-president of Illinois 
Water Treatment Company reports. 


Benefits Not Anticipated 


This improvement in odor, taste, and 
color was not foreseen when experiments 
were first started with the ion exchange 
method. The method was developed par- 
ticularly to remove ash and ionic materials, 
yet it was found that in many cases ion ex- 
change was successfully doing a refining 
job with odor, iaste and color, even to the 
extent of competing with carbon. Dr. Dick- 
enson of Chemical Process Company re- 
ports that their exchangers have been un- 


*Article appearing in 1946 issue of “In the 
Land of Sugar Cane.”’ 
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usually successful in this type of applica- 
tion. 

The process is not limited to the sugar 
field alone, Extracting sugar from pine- 
apple waste, indicates that the process is 
applicable to the recovery of sugar from 
other sugar-bearing fruits, such as peaches 
or pears. Each fruit would probably have 
to be treated in an individual manner, but 
researchers say that there is no reason why 
the ion-exchange process could not be ap- 
plied in different types of fruit processing. 

It is easier for the beet sugar companies 
to adopt the new process than for the cane 
people, because the former are continually 
expanding their factories. The ion-ex- 
change process can conveniently be added 
in the due process of expansion without 
immediately having to do away with the 
old method, 

The cane sugar factories, on the other 
hand, are more stabilized. Commercial in- 
stallations for the ion-exchange process 
would have to replace already established 
factories which have been built by the ex- 
penditure of large amounts of capital. Al- 
though the new process by pilot plant tests 
does improve their product it is a question 
of how much of an expenditure they are 
justified in making. 

Edible Yeast Affected 

Many interesting sidelights have devel- 
oped from the ion-exchange process. For 
one thing, it is the first time that an edible 
syrup has been manufactured from sugar 
beet molasses, says Ralph Shafor, manager 
of the San Jose plant of International Min- 
erals & Chemicals Co., for many years with 
Dorr Company, New York, and previously 
head of research for Great Western Re- 
finery, Denver. He points out that the pro- 
duction of edible yeast which the Fleisch- 
mann Yeast Company manufactures from 
the beet sugar molasses will be affected by 
the adoption of the ion exchange method 
in the beet sugar industry. Fleischmann will 
have to find a new raw material source for 

its edible yeast. Up until now the beet su- 
gar molasses has furnished a cheap source. 

Also affected by the new process will be 
the fattening of Western cattle. Hitherto 
they have grown fat on the beet refuse— 
refuse that now becomes a salable product 
in the sugar industry. 

Most of the beet sugar molasses has pre- 
viously gone into these two items, edible 
yeast and cattle feed. Under the ion ex- 
change production method new by-prod- 
ucts are developed as both MacNaughton 
and Cottrell point out. 

The edible syrup produced by cleaning 
up the molasses is being used immediately 
by the soft drink industry without further 
preparation. Additional savings result 
from the fact that the liquid can be shipped 
most economically in tank cars. It is merely 
pumped into and out of the car, replaces 
sacking and hand labor. It actually pro- 
duces sugar which was not previously avail- 
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® This ion exchange plant is located at the mill of the Oahu Sugar Company. It is 
operated under the auspices of The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, with the 
actual work being done by the Pacific Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Honolulu. 


But the sugar and allied fields are not 
the only industries which are touched by 
the new process. A field as different as the 
one in which chemical companies operate 
are interested in the process for three rea- 
sons. 

First, they furnish one of the raw ma- 
terials from which the resins for the pro- 
cess are made. Second, they produce am- 
monia, and as such supply the Twin Falls 
commercial plant of Amalgamated Sugar 
with ammonia for the process, representing 
a new field of use for the chemical. Third, 
they are interested in the effect the process 
will have commercially on the manufacture 
of inedible molasses from cane sugar which 
has hitherto gone into industrial alcohol. 


Molasses Stage Eliminated 


As previously pointed out, the black- 
strap molasses is eliminated by ion ex- 
change. Up until the war this inedible mo- 
lasses (which under the new process is re- 
fined and becomes one of two things, ed- 
ible syrup or fertilizer) was the main 
source of ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol and 
cattle feed. 

Before the war molasses sold for 6 cents 
a gallon. Now under government control 
the price is about 18 cents a gallon. This 
18 cent price holds only in the United 
States, Elsewhere in Europe and Asia, the 
price is much higher. 

Some 190,000,000 gallons of molasses 
were used in the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol in 1939, while some 50,000,000 to 
75,000,000 gallons were used in livestock 
feed. Altogether the country consumed 
330,562,000 gallons in that year. Of this 
amount, some 200,000,000 gallons were 
imported while the rest was produced 
within the United States. In 1939 the unit 
value in cents per gallon was only 3.47 
cents on the domestic market, while 3.15 
cents was paid for import molasses. 


Chemical and petroleum companies are 
interested in the competitive aspect of the 
industrial alcohol picture. During the war, 
necessity forced the industry to develop 
synthetic ethyl alcohol from petroleum 
products. When the amount of inedible 
molasses available for industrial alcohol is 
reduced by the ion exchange process, petro- 
leum can step into the breach because in- 
dustrial alcohol from petroleum can be 
made in larger quantities. 

What the industry does not know, and 
what remains to be seen from the com- 
mercial installations of the ion-exchange 
process, is how much to increase its ex- 
pansion of its industrial alcohol plants. It 
will be some time however before the full 
implications will be felt. 

At the present price of molasses, it is 
more economical to manufacture synthetic 
ethyl alcohol from petroleum than mo- 
lasses. One industrial research firm esti- 
mates it costs 12 to 15 cents a gallon to 
produce industrial alcohol synthetically, 
while it costs 30 to 40 cents to produce 
it from molasses fermented alcohol. 


Price Important Factor 


A great deal of the further development 
of the synthetic ethyl alcohol manufac- 
turing industry hinges upon whether the 
price of molasses stays at the present level 
for a considerable length of time, and just 
how much molasses is going to be available 
for use in industrial alcohol. 

Should ion exchange prove itself in the 
field of refining raw cane juice into sugar 
in the Islands, production of inedible mo- 
lasses may well be cut sharply. 

While that day may be distant some 
authorities do not think it is too far off. 
They are inclined to think that “if they 
have not yet licked the problem they soon 
will.” 





What California Voluntary 
Disability Plans Are Able to Offer 


HE purpose of this article is to point 

| out the advantages of having Cali- 

fornia employees insured for disabil- 

ity benefits with private companies under 

the new law rather than with the state. 

Every person employed in the state of 

California who pays social security taxes, 

enjoys the benefits of disability insurance. 

The state of California is now in the acci- 
dent and health insurance business. 


The state “got that way” last May 21, 
1946, when the Shelley Bill, known as 
Senate Bill 40, became law by act of the 
legislature. The bill became a law amend- 
ing the unemployment compensation in- 
surance act, which was written in nine 
articles. The addition became the tenth 
article, and now is universally known as 
Article Ten. 

Before May 21, 1946, both the employer 
and the employee contributed to the Un- 
employment Fund. Unless reduced by 
merit rating, the employer paid approxi- 
mately 2.7 per cent of the wages and sal- 
aries paid by him up to $3,000 per indi- 
vidual in each calendar year. He still pays 
to the Unemployment Fund in the same 
manner. The employee's 1 per cent pre- 
viously paid to the Unemployment Fund 
now is segregated. The fund has been 
sweetened materially by the release (from 
the Federal Social Security Fund) to Cali- 
fornia, of some $104,000,000 by the fed- 
eral government, by act of Congress. 


Employer's Choice 


It all adds up to a plain fact. Every em- 
ployer now collects from his employees 
for a group insurance weekly indemnity 
plan of disability insurance. His is not the 
choice as to whether he shall have a plan 
but merely which plan—the State Fund 
or a voluntary plan. 

The law provides that insurance or 
“self-insured” funds may be used in lieu 
of remaining with the state. Groups of 
employees may elect a voluntary plan, but 
in practice the choice will remain with 
the employer in most cases. 

We limit our discussion to the important 
features of voluntary plans underwritten 
by group insurance companies. Misinfor- 
mation has been widespread regarding 
them. This is natural because there are just 
about as many such plans as there are 
group insurance companies. 

Voluntary plans must be approved by 
the Unemployment Stabilization Commis- 
sion. Policies to underwrite them must be 
approved by the Insurance Commissioner. 
For each insurance company, approval bv 
the Insurance Commissioner is ‘‘blanket,”’ 
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By HOWARD L. NEAL, C.L.U. 


President, Nat'l Associates, Inc., Los Angeles 


or general for each policy form. That is, 
once a policy is approved it may be used 
by all employers who wish to adopt a vol- 
untary plan. However, each employer must 
get his individual case approved by the 
commission. 


No Extra Work 


In practice, all the red tape is handled 
by the insurance company. Let’s make that 
very clear, because employers have been 
concerned about the additional clerical and 
accounting work involved. 

Section 451 of the Act, states: “In order 
to be approved, the Plan must meet the 
following requirements: 

(a) It must afford rights to partici- 
pating employees which are great- 
er than the rights afforded under 
the State System.” 


Let us see what some of these greater 
rights are: Most voluntary plans embrace 
some or all of the following: 


1. Maximum payments for a longer 
period. 

2. Larger minimum payments. 

3. Larger maximum payments. 

4. Shorter waiting period for indem- 
nity to begin. 

5. More money can be collected in a 
plan year. 

6. No restrictions because of having 
received unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

7. No “base period” to be eligible for 
benefits. It is important to note here 
that the basis for the amount and 
duration of payments for disability 
are exactly the same as for unem- 
ployment insurance. : 

8. Persons coming into the California 
labor market for the first time are 
not excluded for a period from six 
months to fifteen months. 

9. And as important as any, is the fact 
that voluntary plans pay whether 
wages or salaries are continued for 
a time or not. 


Some employers are concerned because 
the law requires the consent of 51 per cent 
of the employees. Here again the insur- 
ance company with employer cooperation, 
usually gets 100 per cent enrollment. If 
anyone holds out, however, he automatic- 
ally remains under the State Fund. 

Insurance companies are required to 
guarantee to remain on the risk a minimum 
of two years at the original rates, with pro- 
vision for automatic renewal at open rates. 


There has been a general feeling among 
employers to “wait a while and see.” This 
is natural because there has been uncer- 
tainty and confusion, There still may be 
uncertainty and confusion regarding the 
operation of the State Fund. There can’t 
be uncertainty and confusion about a con- 
tract with a responsible insurance com- 
pany. This type of group insurance has 
been successfully written and administered 
for 30 years. Such an arrangement is defi- 
nite and specific, so a voluntary plan can 
clear the air. 


Duplicate Accounting Avoided 

Objection has been raised to duplicate 
accounting. There are voluntary plans that 
operate to reduce clerical and accounting 
work as compared to the State Fund. A 
voluntary plan should not require an ‘‘em- 
ployment waiting period.” Thus duplicate 
accounting is avoided. 

When a voluntary plan is approved, and 
adopted, the insurance company assumes 
all risk. The employer has no liability ex- 
cept remitting the premium. 


In practice these premiums are payable [ 
monthly or quarterly in advance and with | 


many companies there is an open rate. 


However, no more than 1 per cent can be | 
collected from the employees. If the prem- | 
ium is less than 1 per cent, the difference | 


must be accounted for to the employees. 
It is a ‘‘trustee” arrangement. 


However, voluntary plans may be ar- | 


ranged for the 1 per cent employee con- 
tribution, no more, no less, and they can 
be paid at the end of the quarter just as 
the tax is paid. 


AFL and CIO Approve 


It is interesting to note that the AFL 
and the CIO have both put their blessings 
on voluntary plans, because of greater 
benefits available to employees. 

The voluntary plans do not overlap or 
interfere with Workmen’s Compensation, 


nor do they limit the right of employees | 


to unemployment insurance. 


Industry, commerce and banking should 
embrace the principles of the voluntary 
plan. It is important to keep social insur- 
ance at the state level. We in California 
can do better with our own than the fed- 
eral government can do for us. Our prob- 
lems are not those of Mississippi, Wyo- 
ming or Georgia. 


a el 


Employers who so much believe in their | 


own free enterprise, surely will embrace 
voluntary plans, not only in support of 
personal enterprise, but in support of 
greater employee benetits at no additional 
cost. 
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® Determining location of structural members. Aluminum strip with risers riveted at intervals is laid on full-size plaster mock 
up. When all risers are aligned, strip is on a simple curve with no twisting. This line is then comparable to "great circle" 


KENWORTH... 


Uses Ship and Plane Techniques for Buses 


DAPTION of various techniques 
Aten the aircraft and ship building 

industries which flourished in the 
Northwest during the war, has enabled the 
bus division of Kenworth Motor Truck 
Corporation to materially simplify produc- 
tion of pilot models for new highway and 
city buses. 

It has also permitted greater than usual 
utilization of the skills of workers em- 
ployed in aircraft and ship building plants 
in the Puget Sound area during the war. 

Some of the techniques adapted to bus 
production include location of design sec- 
tions by a system of dimensioning as used 
in shipyards, final design on clay models 
rather than on paper as used by aircraft 
plants, and construction of jigs and dies 
on plaster mock-ups. Most of these pro- 
cedures, although borrowed in part from 
other industries, have been improved and 
refined under the direction of H. E. Simi, 
manager of the bus division for Kenworth. 

First step in the simplification proce- 
dure was the adoption of a system of basic 
dimensioning. Three origin lines were 
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established to permit quick and easy loca- 
tion of any section by referring to the dis- 
tance from the proper origin line by 
number. 

Station lines measure the vehicle longi- 
tudinally from front to rear with the ori- 
gin called “station line zero” fixed by 
design a short distance ahead of the most 
forward projection of the bus. Any cross- 
section may then be readily located, either 
on the engineering drawings or on the 
vehicle itself, by referring to the station 
line number which measures the distance 
from station line zero in inches. 

In the same manner sections at various 
heights are measured from water line zero, 
which is fixed at the crown of the bus roof 
and on the longitudinal center line of the 
bus. Any desired section from roof to 
wheels can be found by reference to the 
proper water line number, which indicates 
the distance from the roof crown in inches. 

The third origin is the buttock line zero, 
which lies on the longitudinal center line 
of the vehicle and permits measurement 
across the width of the bus. Buttock lines 


route. 


are numbered in inches right and left from 
the zero line. 

To insure a complete understanding of 
this dimensioning system on the part of 
all workmen, a simplified drawing was 
made, illustrating the relation of each zero 
line to the vehicle and the direction of the 
numbering for each line. Photographic 
copies of the drawing are supplied to every 
man in the plant who may be required to 
refer to the engineering drawings. 

To effect a completed body design, par- 
ticularly of the curved sections, a clay 
model was built on a one-quarter to one 
scale. The plywood frame for the model 
was erected on an aluminum plate scribed 
at quarter-inch intervals both longitudi- 
nally and laterally to indicate positions of 
the station and buttock lines. 

Station line zero on the model’s base 
plate was provided with an angle which 
served as a guide for the surface gauges. 
A similar angle served the same purpose 
at the rear of the model. 

Along the right side at a predetermined 
distance from the side of the model was a 
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third angle, placed parallel to buttock line 
zero. This served as a guide for the side 
template in uniform sections, and for the 
surface gauge in special sections such as 
doors and windows. Clay used in forming 
the model was a standard modeling clay 
which does not completely harden, and the 
regular clay modeling tools were employed 
First step in making the clay model was 
the rough outline formed by hand and 
shaped as closely as possible to the pre- 
liminary engineering design dimensions. 
To form details of the bus side and com- 
plete the uniform part of the model, a 
steel template with the desired side section 
was moved back and forth along the lon- 
gitudinal angle on the base plate 


Machinist’s Gauge Used 


When this had been completed, dimen- 
sions for the doors, windows, etc., were 
taken from the preliminary engineering 
drawings and transferred to the model by 
use of a machinist’s surface gauge mounted 
on the base plate guides. 


Curved sections, particularly on the 
front and rear ends of the bus were formed 
with the aid of a surface gauge, and with 
a special type of gauge developed in the 
Kenworth shop. The special gauge consists 
of two machinist’s squares mounted per- 
pendicular to each other, each with one leg 
horizontal and one leg vertical. An adjust- 
able arm sliding up and down the vertical 
legs sets off the distance from the guide to 
the bus surface. 

After the model had been completed to 
dimensions in accordance with the draw- 
ings, all curved sections were worked over 
by hand to eliminate undulations and ir- 
regularities. By playing a light on the sur- 
face in a way to cast shadows, the irregu- 
larities in contour became apparent and 
were eliminated. 

This method proved to be completely 
successful and accurate to 1/64 of an inch 
on the model which is equivalent to 1/16 
of an inch at full size. 


When the clay model had been com- 
pleted by these methods and to the satis- 
faction of the engineers, dimensions were 
taken off the model and transferred to the 
drawings using surface gauges in a reverse 
of the previous procedure. This means that 
some of the final dimensions were actually 
established for the first time on the clay 
model. All dimensions, having been trans- 
ferred to paper, were then blown up to 
full scale on the drafting boards. 


® At top partly completed clay model 
(1/4 size) which shows how it is con- 
structed. All dimensions are accurate to 
1/64 inch which is equivalent to 1/16 inch 
accuracy at full scale. At center is the com- 
pleted jig for structural members before 
removal from plaster mock up. At bottom, 
jig for structural members on revolving 
stand permits setting in any position for 
easy work. Members are formed, clamped 
into jig and welded. Misalignment of jig 
may be corrected by returning to mock up. 
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At this point in design procedure, the 
drawings would normally have been turned 
over to the shop for the making of tem- 
plates and forming of various sections of 
the structure. At Kenworth, however, the 
engineering department cut templates for 
all curved sections by laying celluloid 
sheets over the full scale drawings, and 
cutting the templates directly. These cellu- 
loid templates were then taken into the 
shop where matching plywood sections 
were cut and assembled. 

No shop interpretation of blueprints 
was required for the cutting of these sec- 
tions which were to be assembled as mock- 
ups for the front and rear sections of the 
bus. Scaling of blueprints and resulting 
errors due to shrinkage and stretching of 
blueprint paper were also eliminated. Fur- 
ther, the. engineering section closely super- 
vised the assembly of the curved sections 
to take care of any problems of misalign- 
ment or misfit which might occur. 

With all of the curved sections assem- 
bled, the two mock-ups, one for the front 
end and one for the rear, were well along 
toward completion. All that was required 
was to cover the assembled sections with 
plaster, flush to the edge of the sections 
which had been cut to finished dimensions. 
The plaster was laid on heavy cloth and 
reinforced with wire. These plaster mock- 
ups served as the patterns for both the 
structural jigs and the skin plate dies. 

The object desired, in the construction 
of a mock-up, was a means of assembling 
the framework in which the structural 
members would follow the skin accurately 
and without twisting. Up to this point in 
the design, structural members had not 
been assigned definite locations in the body 
frame. The next step following comple- 
tion of the two end-section mock-ups was 
establishing these positions. 

Location of the structural members was 
determined with the aid of a long, flat, 
aluminum strip to which were riveted at 
regular intervals a series of risers, standing 
up from the top side of the strip. The strip 
was laid on the mock-up in the approxi- 
mate position desired for a structural mem- 
ber and shifted around until it was aligned 
in a simple curve. 

Establishment of a simple curve was 
ascertained by checking the alignment of 
the risers with a straight-edge. When all 
risers were in perfect alignment, the strip 
was in a simple curve with no twisting or 
other deformation. 

When this condition had been attained, 
the mock-up was marked along both sides 
of the aluminum strip. Successive positions 
were thus found and marked until the re- 
quired structural frame had been marked 
out on the mock-up. 

It can be noted in the accompanying pho- 
tographs that the positions of the longi- 
tudinal members, for instance, are not 
located on truly longitudinal lines, or par- 


allel to that axis of the vehicle. Rather, 
they are located on what might be termed 
a ‘‘great circle route” over the curved ends 
of the bus. 

Construction of the structural jigs con- 
sisted of placing steel strips along the lines 
marked on the mock-up. These were welded 
together and reinforced by a supporting 
tubular frame welded outside the jig proper 
and while it was still in place on the 
mock-up. The whole frame was mounted 
on a portable stand in such a manner that 
it could be revolved into any position for 
easy access during assembly of the frame, 
and would permit down welding at all 
times. 

One additional feature of this type of 
jig and mock-up combination is the ease 
with which the jig can be readjusted should 
it become misaligned through heavy use. 
Whenever misalignment becomes evident 
(by poor fitting of members during bus 
assembly), the jig can be replaced on the 
mock-up and realigned to the original 
marking with little lost time or labor. 

The additional use of the mock-up was 
in making of dies for the aluminum skin 
plates in the curved sections. To accom- 
plish this, small sections of the mock-up 
were boarded off and the section within 
the boards smeared with a substance which 
hardened and could be removed, giving a 
negative impression of that part of the 
body surface. 

The negative impressions were then 
filled with reinforced concrete for a base. 
Although the finished dies were somewhat 
larger than the sections to be formed, the 
trim limits of each section were marked off 
on their respective dies, and each sheet can 





be stretched just to the limits of the mark- 
ings and trimmed off to size. 

These procedures, as adapted to bus 
manufacture, have proven successful in 
utilizing to best advantage the wartime- 
acquired skills of former aircraft and ship- 
yard workers, by using terms and methods 
with which they are familiar. Kenworth 
has also been able to minimize shop inter- 
pretation of blueprints by the use of mod- 
els, templates, and mock-ups. 

The quarter-size clay model served one 
other useful purpose, this time to the sales 
department rather than the manufacturing. 
Photographs of the small model were air- 
brushed to bring out the finished appear- 
ance of the bus. With this procedure the 
advertising department could publish bro- 
chures illustrated with photographs of the 
various models before the vehicles them- 
selves were actually available for photo- 
graphing. 

Four bus models are being planned for 
production. Two will be motor buses de- 
signed for interurban and intracity traffic 
with passenger capacities ranging from 25 
to 41. One of the two buses designed for 
intracity use will be of the motor type with 
passenger capacities ranging from 36 to 
44, and the other is designed as a trolley 
bus with passenger capacities from 40 to 
45. 

Structurally, all models are very similar, 
although the highway models will have a 
new type of curved windshield developed 
by Kenworth and giving considerably 
wider than usual vision to the driver. 
Variations in the passenger capacity in- 
volve no major structural change, but only 
elongation or shortening of center section. 


® Here the skin plate section is shaped in the press, using die taken from plaster 
mock up. To make the die, small sections of the mock up were boarded off and the 
section within the boards smeared with a substance which hardened and could be re- 
moved. These negative impressions were then filled with reinforced concrete for a base. 
Trim limits of each section are marked off on respective dies and each sheet can be 
stretched to limits of markings and trimmed off to size. Machine is shown here at work. 






























UNIFYING... 


Joint Action for Another Western Area 


by nine counties settled long before 

any other section of the Pacific Coast. 
After living in neighborly indifference to 
each other for nearly 100 years, they final- 
ly have decided that they will hold their 
place in the procession better if they work 
as a unit. 

Hence the formation of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council, which can speak 
for the 2,500,000 present inhabitants in a 
voice loud enough to be heard all over the 
country, including Washington, D. C. 
Heretofore their voice has been 66 differ- 
ent mayors and many chambers of com- 
merce. 

Existence of the bay as a common focus 
of interest might conceivably have brought 
the organization into existence many years 
ago; on the other hand, the vast intervening 
expanse of water has kept these communi- 
ties pretty well apart from each other, de- 
spite bridges, ferries, and highways. 

Today’s more prevalent spirit of cooper- 
ation, plus an awakening to the fact that 
important development opportunities have 
gone elsewhere, have made the birth of 
the council possible. The steady approach 
of Los Angeles and Long Beach harbors 
to the point where they handle almost as 
much tonnage as through the Golden Gate 
has been one spur to cooperation; the fact 
that New York and New Orleans each has 
a man located in Chicago working to build 
up tonnage for their respective ports has 
been another. 

This idea of coordination is not new. 
Other localities in the country have done 


Si: FRANCISCO Bay is surrounded 
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planning jobs, but usually one city in the 
territory concerned has completely domi- 
nated the picture, and in the case of New 
York there is an over-all city government 
in control of the entire metropolitan area. 

The San Francisco Bay Area Council 
is a coordinating body, representing indus- 
try, commerce, municipal, and county gov- 
ernments, labor, universities, and other 
community groups. Just now getting under 
way as a functioning body, it will serve 
as a clearing house of ideas, a means of 
eliminating duplication and overlapping 
of effort, and as a central body to bring 
the combined influence and appeal of the 
area to bear on any situation. 

Nevertheless, it will not supersede any 
existing body, and will utilize facilities al- 
ready set up wherever possible. Conse- 
quently it will be possible to operate with 
a small staff and a modest budget. 


Its program, as roughly outlined at 
present, includes the following: 


1. Identifying the problems the area 
faces. 


2. Coordinating existing organizations 


Population Growth Estimates 
San Francisco Bay Area 
(Nine Counties) 

1940 (April 1, U.S. Census) 1,734,300 


1941 (Jan. 
1942” 
1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 


1,774,500 
1,883,500 
. 2,095,800 
2,259,500 
2,461,800 
. 2,543,100 





in general plans for promoting industrial 
expansion. 

3. Act as a clearing house for indus- 
trial and other sites. 

4. Determine what industries are lacking 
in the area and show the local, coastwise, 
and export possibilities. 

5. Standardize facts and figures from 
the various localities within the area, which 
now are usually on a different basis in each 
case, and from which an easterner is un- 
able to draw logical conclusions. 

6. Produce an industrial brochure enu- 
merating advantages on an area basis. 

7. Provide personal contact in the East, 
both through a general area representative 
and by encouraging individual chamber 
of commerce representatives to report on 
the advantages of the entire area. 

8. Work out an area airport develop- 
ment plan, anticipating the needs of air- 
lines for suitable facilities. 

9. Formulate a master plan for harbor 
development. 

10. World trade plans on an area basis. 

11. Master transportation plan, cover- 
ing bridges, highways, interurban, and lo- 
cal street car and bus systems. 

12. Housing program. Insure that raw 
materials produced here are used as far 
as possible within the area to solve the 
housing problem, eliminating exporting 
of building materials as far as possible. 

13. Coordinate community advertising 
plans as far as possible. Future program 
for all-area advertising, which would make 
it possible for a small community to share 
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benefits far beyond what it could get in 
independent advertising. The relative ef- 
fectiveness of Albany's $1,500 advertising 
appropriation, spent in a cooperative plan, 
is a good example. 

14. Blighted areas program. 


15. Area recreational plans, such as 
marine parks. 


Any individual can belong to the San 
Francisco Bay Area Council, which has a 
board of governors of 79 men. Nine of 
these are representatives of the board of 
supervisors of the nine counties comprising 


the council's jurisdiction. Nine more are 
mayors, each chosen from a county by the 
League of California Municipalities, and 
11 are chamber of commerce presidents. 
Labor, industry, agriculture, education and 
other groups have their representatives. 
Chairman of the council is Maurice G. 
Read of Berkeley, vice-president of Mason- 
McDuffie Co., and past president of the 
California Real Estate Board, Vice-chair- 
man is R. E. Fisher, vice-president of Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. Other members of 
the executive committee are: S. D. Bechtel, 
president, W. A. Bechtel Co.; James A. 





Folger, president Folger Coffee Co.; 
Chas. Howard, president, Howard Termi- 
nals, Oakland; E. D. Meyers, treasurer, 
Food Machinery Corp., San Jose; James 
B. Du Prau, assistant to the president, 
Columbia Steel Co.; James L’Hommedieu, 
president, Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce; Carl Eastman, president, San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Frank E. Marsh, formerly Washington 
representative of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is in active charge of 
the council's operation as vice-president 
and general manager. 





Materials Handling Is Too 
Often a ‘Twilight Zone’’... 


ETWEEN the point where most op- 
B erating executives leave off in the 
job of reducing distribution costs 

and the point where marketing executives 
begin, is a “twilight zone,” according to 
A. E. Werolin, San Francisco partner of 
the management engineering firm of Mc- 
Kinsey & Company, in a recent discussion 
of the basic aspects of materials handling. 
This so-called ‘‘twilight zone” includes 
the physical handling, movement and con- 
trol of the product from the time it comes 
off the production line until it is put into 
the customer’s hands. He pointed out that 
there is an outstanding opportunity in 
most Western companies for a concen- 
trated and vigorous attack on this problem. 

“Would you find that warehouse loca- 
tion was a manufacturing responsibility, 
warehouse operation a sales responsibility, 
and that neither manufacturing nor sales 
paid much attention to the handling, rout- 
ing and control of merchandise?’ Mr. 
Werolin asked. ‘‘Usually the manufactur- 
ing executive is only interested in low 
unit costs up to the time the product leaves 
the plant. The sales executive is primarily 
interested in sales volume and price. 

“Or perhaps you will find that these two 
major executives have not agreed on where 
the terminal points in the distribution line 
are located. As a result, the handling and 
movement of merchandise, the planning 
and control functions, hang pretty much 
like a hammock—firmly held at each end 
but sagging and without firm support in 
the middle.” 

A study of the situation in a company 
having six plants and 12 company-owned 
warehouses from which wholesalers and 
retailers were served revealed the follow- 
ing defects: 

1. Many of the company’s warehouses were 
improperly located in relation to the markets 
served. Some were too close together and as a 
result there was overlapping of territory. Others 
did not have sufficient capacity, hence were un- 


able to adequately serve their assigned trading 
areas, 
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2. The warehousing function was receiving 
inadequate supervision. As is the case in so 
many companies having a number of ware- 
houses, the storing and handling of merchan- 
dise, the filling of orders, operating delivery 
trucks, and performing other related warehous- 
ing activities at each location was under the 
ultimate direction of a district sales manager. 
Since this sales executive was primarily con- 
cerned with direct selling activities, he dele- 
gated warehouse operating responsibility to the 
head shipper or warehouseman. 

3. This completely overlooked the fact that 
a considerable expenditure for labor, and hence 
a controllable expense item, was being given a 
relatively small amount of supervision and di- 
rection. As a result, in this company only the 
daily warehousing routine was being handled. 
Little or no attention was being given to the 
opportunities for distribution cost reduction af- 
forded by new warehousing and handling tech- 
niques and equipment. 

4. Warehouse design and construction dif- 
fered a great deal among the warehouses op- 
erated by this company. Accordingly, warehouse 
operating costs fluctuated widely. Some. ware- 
houses were multiple-story buildings; others 
were single-story. Some were square, some long 
and narrow. Floor loads, column spacing, load- 
ing dock facilities, order assembly areas, and 


The Twilight Zone in 
Distribution 


1. Where should merchandise be 
stored when it comes off the produc- 
tion line? 


2. Where should warehouses be lo- 
cated? 

3. How should merchandise be han- 
dled through the various stages of its 
movement to the customer through pro- 


ducing plants, in warehouses, in deliv- 


eries to wholesalers, retailers, and 


eventually to the customer? 


4. What transportation means should 
be used for lowest freight and delivery 
cost? 

5. How should inventories be con- 
trolled and balanced with sales demand 
and productive capacity? 

6. How should orders be handled and 
filled for best service to customers? 





countless other warehouse details were far from 
uniform. 

5. It was obvious that the ideas of each dis- 
trict sales manager had influenced warehouse 
design with varying degrees of success. Conse- 
quently, there were some low-cost and some 
high-cost warehouses. 

6. Although the production managers had 
adopted various types of modern trucking and 
materials handling facilities to reduce labor 
costs in the plants, these same ideas were not 
used in the warehouses. As a result, there was 
a tremendous amount of handling and rehan- 
dling of individual cases throughout the entire 
distribution process. By actual count, a case of 
finished goods was handled 14 times before it 
was eventually delivered to the customer. 

An interesting and somewhat new con- 
cept of materials handling came out of the 
study, namely, that pallet size should be 
influenced by the type of transportation 
equipment in which goods will be shipped, 
rather than to fit warehouse column spac- 
ing, the various case sizes handled or to 
accommodate a certain load or quantity of 
merchandise. 

For example, for ordinary freight car 
shipping, a pallet to fit economically with- 
in the 98-inch width of the car and facili- 
tate operation of a lift truck; for refrig- 
erator cars with an 88-inch width, a differ- 
ent size pallet, or for motor truck hauling, 
still another size. It would be possible to 
design a pallet adaptable to all three modes 
of transportation, and in this instance the 
company found that a 40x48 four-way 
pallet would fit all their requirements. 

In deciding what size case would fit 
best on a pallet, this company discovered 
there was nothing sacred about putting 12 
units or a multiple thereof in a case. It 
was found possible to establish a certain 
range of case sizes which would efficiently 
utilize the pallet surface area, but this 
might require putting only 10 units in a 
case, or 16, 22 or 28 units, odd amounts 
not necessarily multiples of an even dozen. 

Obviously a change in case capacity af- 
fects other phases of distribution, such as 
the selling of quantities in such odd 
amounts. This company found, however, 
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Wherever materials are to be 
handled, there some business or- 
ganization is either making or 
losing money, perhaps an amount 
large enough to mean the differ- 
ence between profit or loss on the 
entire operations of the company. 

For that reason, Western Indus- 
try provides a continuous editorial 
service to its readers on materials 
handling developments and prob- 
lems. 

The accompanying article is an- 
other of Western Industry's regu- 
lar features on the subject of ma- 
terials handling. 


that this was not a difficult task, and in 
fact was advantageous because a salesman 
could get a few more units into the retail- 
er's hands by suggesting a case of 14 or 
16 units. 

‘There are all sorts of interesting side- 
lights to this question of materials han- 
dling,” said Mr. Werolin. ‘They all seem 
to point to this one thought: don’t be in- 
fluenced by your unit container size or case 
size, or by the limitations of any current 
warehousing practice, when determining 
whether or not you can employ modern, 
up-to-date materials handling techniques. 
The chances are that there will be more 
attractive distribution cost-reduction op- 
portunities if you take a fresh, objective 
approach to the problem.” 


Through a warehousing program which 
called for the relocation of several ware- 
houses, elimination of a few that were 
poorly situated and the eventual redesign 
or construction of others, and many other 
changes, savings of this company today ex- 
ceed $100,000, according to Mr. W erolin, 
with reliable indications of being able to 
exceed $250,000 when the new ware- 





houses are constructed and set up on the 
new basis. Pallet sizes determine column 
spacing, aisle widths, ceiling heights and 
floor loads in this plan. 

Wherever it could ship a case of goods 
directly from the productior line to a sales 
branch warehouse, by-passing the plant 
warehouse entirely, the company found it 
could save five cents a case. It was dis- 
covered also that because not all of the 
company’s plants manufactured the com- 
plete line, inter-plant shipments were 
being made to make up a full carload lot 
to be shipped to the branch warehouses, 
which often created a condition of over- 
flowing plant warehouses and relatively 
empty branch warehouses, The traffic man- 
ager wanted to ship only full carload lots, 
while the sales department wanted a vari- 
ety of merchandise delivered at one time. 

To reconcile these conflicting interests, 
the “‘storage in transit’ ’ privilege provided 
by the railroads was invoked, and full car- 
load lots were shipped directly from the 
production lines to intermediate storage- 
in-transit warehouses, strategically located 
in order to facilitate the most economical 


routing to branch warehouses. Here as- 
sortments were built up from several 


plants, enabling full carload shipments to 
be made from these intermediate points to 
the branch warehouses. A net distribution 
saving of more than 15 per cent resulted. 

To make sure that economy in distribu- 
tion would be continuous, a warehousing 
and transportation division of the com- 
pany was set up, reporting directly to the 
president of the company and responsible 
for physical handling and movement of 
the product from the plant door to the re- 
tailer’s floor. To relate sales and manufac- 
turing so that merchandise could be moved 
direct from the production line to distribu- 
tion points in time to meet the demand, a 
planning and distribution department was 
set up. 





Denver Jubilee 


OLORADO Mining Association, the 
C West's oldest incorporated mining 
association will hold its Golden Ju- 
bilee in Denver on February 6, 7, and 8. 
The meeting will be a sounding board for 
Western expression and all Westerners 
are invited by the association to gather in 
Denver for the purpose of formulating a 
strong, constructive program for the en- 
couragement of the production of minerals 
in the Western part of the United States. 
Gold and silver will be given a prom- 
inent part on the program, not only from 
the standpoint of the effect of the produc- 
tion of these metals on Western economy, 
but also the effect a discontinuation of 
their production would have on the wel- 
fare of Mr. Average Citizen. 
The famous ‘Sowbelly Dinner,” a mi- 
ning tradition, will be addressed by John 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Governor Lee Knous is extending to the 
governors of all of the Western states an 
invitation to be present at the conference, 
and a governor's luncheon is being ar- 
ranged in honor of Mr. Snyder. 

Leading economists from western uni- 
versities are being invited to discuss the 
precious metals and acceptances indicate 
says President Harvey L, Tedron, that 
“eastern economists who have always dom- 
inated the thinking of our colleges of eco- 
nomics will not dominate this meeting.” 

Plans for the encouragement of the mi- 
ning and development of copper, lead, and 
zinc are being formulated and key senators 
in the new Congress have indicated their 
desire to be present and discuss with mi- 
ning officials the wisdom of the creation 
of a division of mineral conservation in 


the Interior Department which will make 
it possible for metal mines to continue the 


production of badly needed metals within 
the United States after the expiration of 
the Premium Price Plan. 


Smokeless Coal 


OFT COAL smoke was reduced more 
S than 90 per cent in recent tests over 

the steepest main-line grade in the 
country, between Helper, Utah, and Salt 
Lake City, with the use of steam-air jets 
and silencers designed by the Bituminous 
Coal Research Institute. 

By applying air at velocities approxi- 
mating 120 miles per hour to the high 
temperature zone immediately above the 
fuel bed, considerable turbulence is ob- 


tained and gasses from the coal burn with- 
out producing smoke. The jets are simple 
to make, easy to install, are not patented 
and are applicable to stationary boilers as 
well as locomotives. 





®@ Heavy grade, but no smoke. Picture taken 
looking forward over tender of head engine. 





@ Jets are installed on side of locomotive. 
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al| Cable Reels Starting Gun In 
Northwest Magnesium Industry 
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HAT was commonly supposed to 

WV be one of the greatest white ele- 

phants remaining from war pro- 

duction may turn out to be the foundation 

for one of the important industries in the 

state of Washington, if a logical progres- 

sion of events follows during the next 
few months. 

The announcement of a new product 
employing magnesium as a basic raw ma- 
terial, and release of a few names in con- 
nection therewith has created considerable 
interest in industrial circles. 

First of the official announcements, 
made early in December, came from James 
C. Morley, president of James C. Morley 
& Associates of Seattle. He announced his 
invention of a magnesium reel for use as 
a shipping container for wire rope, elec- 
tric wire, and cable. To replace the wooden 
reels now in common use, the magnesium 
reel, according to Morley, has the advan- 
tage of light weight and ductility that will 
enable the cable industry to save large 
sums each year in freight and decreased 
handling and repair costs. 

The reel at present is being cast and fab- 
ricated at the plant of the Dow Chemical 
Co., in Bay City, Mich. Service tests have 
been conducted for representatives of most 
wire producing companies. One feature of 
the new reel which has attracted consid- 
erable interest is that it can be knocked 
down for shipment and as many as 100 
shipped in a railroad box car, Arthur L. 
Atherton, Seattle contractor and industrial 
executive, is executive vice-president of the 
Morley organization. 


Although no further statements were 
forthcoming from Atherton, Wild, or 
Morley, it is being commonly accepted in 
the Northwest that American Chrome and 
Magnesium Industries in association with 
Atherton and Morley is the principal in- 
terested party in the purchase of the mag- 
nesium reduction plant at Spokane. The 
plant was declared surplus in April of 
this year, after having been operated dur- 
ing the war by the Electro Metallurgical 
Co. of New York. 

War Assets Administration was to have 
opened bids for the plant early in De- 
cember, but the final date for receiving 
bids was postponed until early January. 
The plant has an annual production rate of 
48,000,000 pounds of magnesium. It was 
built to use the Pidgeon process of re- 
duction in which ferro-silicon is used with 
dolomite. 


Newspaper reports, denied as being au- 
thoritative by the principals of AC&MI, 
have linked another surplus war plant to 
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®James C. Morley, Seattle inventor, stands 
beside the magnesium cable reel he has de- 
veloped and which promises to revitalize 
Pacific Northwest's magnesium industry. 


the plans for production of the magnesium 
reels. The Renton, Wash., aircraft plant 
operated during the war by Boeing, has 
been announced as soon to be available 
for lease for industrial and storage use. 

At present the Renton plant is being 
occupied by the Navy for storage purposes, 
and by Boeing under an agreement with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., for 
storage of machine parts under the Army’s 
life-time service program. Boeing long ago 
disclaimed any permanent interest in the 
plant, which was originally built for the 
manufacture of Sea Ranger aircraft for the 
Navy, but soon retooled for production 
of the Superfortress. Officials at Boeing 
now state that the company is interested 
in retaining some space at the Renton plant 
for storage of jigs and dies for the B-29. 

Other newspaper reports of recent date, 
also denied as being authoritative, have 
linked the magnesium reel production 
plans with the extensive olivene deposits 


Arthur L. Atherton has been 
elected vice-president of the 
American Chrome & Mag- 
nesium Industries of New 
York City. In making this 
announcement Allwyn Wild, 
president of American 
Chrome, said that the com- 
pany would open Western 
offices in the Terminal Sales 
building, Seattle, pending 
the acquisition of new plant 
and office facilities in con- 
nection with the company's 
enterprises in the West. 


in Skagit County. These deposits have just 
recently been opened up and ore is being 
shipped east for production of refractories. 

The Skagit County olivene consists 
largely of magnesium and quartz with a 
small quantity of iron. However, no pro- 
cess for successfully extracting the mag- 
nesium from the olivene ore has been de- 
veloped so far as is known, although the 
problem has been under serious study for 
a number of years. 


Other Plants Revitalized? 


Discussion around the industrial circle 
in the Northwest has also linked produc- 
tion of the magnesium reel with at least 
three more surplus war plants, indicating 
the tremendous scale on which production 
is expected to be established. 

AC&MI is said to be interested in the 
purchase of the ferrosilicon plant at Wen- 
atchee, Wash. Inasmuch as the magnesium 
reduction plant at Spokane utilizes ferro- 
silicon, this might be regarded as a logical 
development. The Wenatchee plant is de- 
signed to use coke plus some charcoal or 
hog fuel, scrap iron, and quartz or quartz- 
ite to produce a ferricon silicon. 

Other plants mentioned as being con- 
sidered in the plans for production of the 
magnesium reel are the Howard magne- 
sium foundry in Chicago, and the Dodge 
automobile plant, also in Chicago. The 
Dodge plant, it is said, may be a source of 
considerable machinery, although the plant 
itself would not be wanted. The Chicago 
foundry would be used for casting those 
parts of the reel for which that method is 
applicable. Extrusion machinery would be 
installed at the Renton plant, where assem- 
bly would take place. 

Rough figures available on the extent of 
wooden cable reel use indicate that in 1938 
the investment in wooden reels by cable 
manufacturers amounted to $60,000,000. 
These reels are generally considered capa- 
ble of making about three round trips, 
after which they must be scrapped with 
practically no salvage value. Average life 
is believed to be about 18 months. 

The magnesium reel, which has been 
tested and accepted by 38 of the major cable 
manufacturers of the country, is estimated 
to have a useful life of about six years, 
after which it could presumably be re- 
turned to the factory for recasting. The 
ductility of the magnesium, and disassem- 
bly characteristics of the reel make it pos- 
sible to straighten out bent parts of the 
reel should it become damaged during 
shipment or use. 








What The West Wants and Needs 
From the Newly Elected Congress... 


(Views of Western Industrial Leaders — continued from last month) 


It is hoped that the new Congress will make 
constructive progress in putting our Federal 
public land policy under statutory control. This 
will mean amendment of the Antiquities Act to 
return to Congress the authority to create na- 
tional monuments, which has been abused under 
Executive Order. 

Beyond this, the law clearly should require 
public notice and hearing before public land 
withdrawals of any magnitude are locked up 
from any form of public use. The withdrawal 
powers of the department concerned should be 
made temporary only and limited to a reason- 
able period of time, say two years. 

Congressional approval should be prerequi- 
site to the permanent reclassification and with- 
drawal of public land areas of any magnitude, 
and the States should be given an opportunity 
to be heard. 

There is much beyond this that can be done in a carefully consid- 
ered manner by appropriate legislation to provide for the review of 
existing public land withdrawals and possible reclassification of these 
lands, as well as to provide on a conservative basis for the ultimate 
return to private ownership of much land, not involving vital water- 
shed areas, which under private ownership can be put to its highest 
use. 

In other words, it seems to me that we have a right to look to the 
new Congress for real progress in curtailing government by Executive 
edict and administrative regulation and the return of these vital deci- 
sions and policies to the elected representatives of the people. 





FREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Chmn., Subcommittee on 
Public Land Policy, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 
(Pres. Cache Valley Nat'l 
Bank, Logan, Utah) 


Conserve Natural Resources 


In weighing the responsibility of the Federal 
Government for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Pacific 
Northwest, we respectfully request and urge 
that the following established basic plans gov- 
ern our future resources development program. 


Through the combined efforts of citizens and 
groups of citizens working with established 
Federal agencies, plans have been prepared and 
remarkable progress already made in develop- 
ment, conservation and utilization of the vast 
natural resources of the Pacific Northwest. 


Further development, better conservation and 
greater utilization of these resources have been 
authorized and directed by Congress. These will 
involve an additional expenditure by the Fed- 
eral Government in the Columbia Basin and 
Pacific Northwest of more than $1,000,000,000, 
much of which will be repaid to the Federal Government. 

Existing laws relating to the development and conservation of our 
natural resources recognize fully the rights and interests of the states 
in determining development of water sheds within their borders and 
protect the rights of the people in the use of their lives, their land 
and their water. In this respect these laws should never be super- 
seded or repealed. 

The Federal agencies charged by Congress with carrying out the 
laws have proved their ability and reliability. These agencies have 
voluntarily established a Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee 
through which any and all of the cooperation needed between Federal, 
State and local governments can be secured. 

No radical change should be made in the part government plays in 
advancing economic growth of the Pacific Northwest. Development 
of our natural resources should continue under our present system of 
representative government without the stifling of private initiative 
and without the further socialization of private enterprise through 
expansion of government control or ownership of agriculture, industry 
and the regimentation of labor. 

Coordination and understanding should be actively encouraged in 
organizations, cities, communities and states of the Pacific Northwest 
to bring about unity in support of the plans already made and the 





J. ©. COMPTON 
President, Pacific North- 
west Development Assn. 

(General Contractor, 

McMinnville, Ore.) 
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completion without undue delay and unreasonable cost, of the con- 
struction programs already authorized by Congress, all of which are 
a part of a complete comprehensive plan of regional development. 
This plan and its integral parts as completed should continue to be 
submitted to the affected citizens of the Pacific Northwest for their 
consideration before they are finally approved and put into operation. 

This plan, which has been improved from year to year for nearly half 
a century, has produced results. It has been an asset to the Nation by 
building a great empire in the Pacific Northwest. It provides for even 
greater accomplishment in the years ahead. We believe it is sound and 
that it merits your serious consideration. 

The Pacific Northwest Development Association has reaffirmed its 
belief in and actively supports our American system of representative 
government and the preservation of the American system of private 
business enterprise. Our organization is opposed to any further sociali- 
zation of business, industry, agriculture or labor. 


Less Government in Forests 


The western pine industry wants and needs 
the following actions by the new Congress: 


1. Immediate termination of all wartime con- 
trols of the civilian economy. 

2. Withdrawal of federal government from 
all competition with private enterprise. 

3. Recognition that the maximum possible 
acreage of forest lands should be retained in 
private ownership, and that any public regu- 
lation of such lands be entirely a matter for 
state determination and action. 

4. Housing and construction should be the 
field of competitive private enterprise without 
government controls. 

5. A balanced budget should be aggressively 
sought, along with provisions for debt retire- 
ment and lower taxes, The purpose of taxation 
should be to raise revenue for necessary gov- 
ernment expense, not a means for re-distrib- 
uting wealth nor the accomplishment of “social” objectives. 

6. Amendment of the Wagner Labor Relations Act to provide equal 
rights for employees and employers. 

7. Revision of the Wage and Hour Law to restore it to its original 
purpose and meaning. 


AUG. J. STANGE 
President, Western 
Pine Association 
(President, Mt. Emily 
Lumber Co., 

La Grande, Ore.) 


Cooperation from Business 


It is my belief that the new Congress will carry 
a terrific responsibility. 

The people of our country have shown in a 
decisive manner that they desire a change from 
the old regime of regimentation and lack of 
free enterprise, but at the same time, I believe 
that we, as business men, must give constructive 
help to Congress, in telling them what our 
needs are. 





The greatest responsibility which the new 
Congress will face is that of instilling confi- 
dence in our population at large, and the back- 
ing of industrialists and small business as a 
whole. By this I mean that when free enterprise 
is again given back to business men, they must 
back the Congress by the acceptance of their 
individual responsibilities. It is up to all busi- 
ness groups, large and small, retail and whole- 
sale, to maintain the economy of the country by the fulfillment of all 
contracts placed and entered into, and their making every effort to 
uphold our national economy at the highest level. 

By doing this, as well as by maintaining a high code of ethics, and 
manufacturing and distributing quality products, with a normal and 
not exorbitant margin of profit, it will help the economy of the country 
and enable Congress to bring about an era of stable prosperity. 


E. J. ARMER 
President, Pacific Coast 
Garment Manufacturers 

(Cohn-Goldwater 
Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles) 
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Gearhart and Cordon 
Keys to West’s Hopes 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Industry 

WW and Commerce of the West Slope 
has obviously a vital stake in the 
character and personality of the people 
who will stand out in the 80th Congress 
as representatives of the Western states. 

This discussion is not all-inclusive, but 
is intended to give some light about those 
who come from the states along the lip 
of the Pacific. 

Probably the most outstanding man in 
the House from the West is Congressman 
Bertrand W. Gearhart of the Ninth Dis- 
trict of California, which is composed of 
Fresno, Madera, Merced, and Stanislaus 
counties, all in the San Joaquin Valley. 
“Bud” Gearhart, as he is affectionately 
known in the Capital as well as at home, 
has been a Republican member of the Con- 
gress since 1937, and has been a member 
of the all-powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for several sessions. 

The way to evaluate the influence of a 
member of Congress in the Capital, and, 
therefore, in the national appraisal of his 
own party, is by means of a realization of 
the place he may have on committees. 
“Bud” not only is a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, but he was re- 
cently chosen as the member from Cali- 
fornia on the Republican Committee of 
Committees, and as a member of the Re- 
publican Steering Committee on the House 
side. This very fact 
of his inclusion on 
these committees 
means that the lead- 
ers of his party re- 
gard him as the kind 
of timber of which 
national leaders are 
made. The distinction 
is particularly impor- 
tant in the regional 
sense because it 
means, in essence, 
that “Bud” becomes 
one of the most powerful Republican fig- 
ures in the state of California. 


It takes little perspicacity to realize that 
this identification with the all-powerful 
inner, as well as outer, committees give the 
Congressman an authority in the councils 
of the party, and in the affairs of the na- 
tion, that make him a most important man 
to industry and commerce in the whole 
West as well as in his native state, If the 
White House were currently occupied by a 
Republican, “Bud” Gearhart would be one 
of the most important persons in the Cap- 
ital to determine where patronage should 
go in his own state as well as in other sec- 
tions of the West. 


B. W. Gearhart 
House 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


The worth of men like Gearhart to the 
region cannot be overemphasized. It is not 
only that a Westerner, a Californian, is 
taken into the inner citadel of affairs, as it 
were, but it is unusually fortunate that the 
man chosen was selected not merely be- 
cause he has been a good wheelhorse, but 
because he has character, energy, capacity, 
ability, geniality, courage, horse sense, and 
is attractive as a man as well as a politician. 
He is a lawyer, a good lawyer, who has 
specialized in constitutional law, and also 
is a good business man as well as a lawyer. 

One of the surest tests of a man’s per- 
sonal popularity in the Capital is his pop- 
ularity at the National Press Club. Gear- 
hart is an associate member of the Club, 
as are hundreds of others; but unlike the 
hundreds of others, many of whom come 
from the presumably sacred precincts of 
Capitol Hill, “Bud” is greeted with very 
genuine enthusiasm when he comes down- 
town for lunch, at the Club. 


Foggy Bottom 


If you do not know the Capital, it may 
be wise to explain that the Capital, in local 
geophysics, is uptown, on the Hill, while 
the White House, and the Departments, 
are downtown, in the Hollow. The Na- 
tional Press Club is two blocks from the 
White House, incidentally. As a matter 
of fact it is located in a neighborhood 
which once was known as Foggy Bottom, 
a phrase which it would be unkind to re- 
gard as anything but a purely metereo- 
logical appellation. 

Gearhart, a Native Son of the most 
gilded state of the Golden West, has sound 
dignity, but is as easy as an old shoe and 
utterly lacks any of that quality which 
stuffs some shirts with pompousness. He 
is accessible, reasonable, friendly, and the 
kind of man who is definitely welcome at 
a dinner party because he is “Bud” Gear- 
hart, not because he is an important Con- 
gressman. 


Richard J, (‘Dick’) Welch, who rep- 
resents the Fifth District of California, a 
large part of San Francisco, is another 
Republican. He is Gearhart’s senior by ap- 
proximately 16 years in Congress. He is 
the ranking member on the House Labor 
Committee and the House Maritime Com- 
mittee. 

Apparently he will finally be settled in 
the Maritime Committee, as chairman, by 
which hangs a tale. Welch is the senior 
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One of the best-informed writers 
at the Nation’s Capital, Arnold 
Kruckman, presents each month 
authoritative comments on political 
developments and their practical 
application to industry of the West. 
Any reader who wishes additional 
information may write to him di- 
rectly, using business letterhead, 
at 1120 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Inquiries will be 
answered free of charge. You also 
are invited to contact him per-- 
sonally in Washington. Copies of 
pending congressional. bills may, 
also be obtained free of charge. 


Republican on the Hill from California. 
He also has been a more than normal 
champion of Labor in the Congress. 

Rightly or wrongly, the all-highest of 
the Republican command feel that ‘‘Dick’’ 
Welch is a tinge too much New Dealish 
to have the responsibility of the chairman- 
ship of the House Committee on Labor, 
especially in view of the prospect that the 
subject will be the paramount issue in the 
Capital for at least the next five or six 
months. 

It is for this reason that he is reported 
to have been induced to take the chair- 
manship of the Maritime Committee, 
which is the new version of the Merchant 
Marine, Fisheries, and other committees, 
evolved after the “streamlining,” or re- 
organization. The assumption is that the 
‘streamlining’ will be adopted by the 
House: without any opposition. It tele- 
scopes a number of the committees so as 
to boil the total down to less than half 
the original committees. 

There is considerable doubt about the 
constitutionality of some aspects of the 
“streamlining” law, and it is possible the 
dubious phases may have to be ironed out 

wx by experts in consti- 
tutional law, such as 
“Bud” Gearhart. The 
outstanding Western- 
er among the Repub- 
licans of the Pacific 
Coast states in the 
Senate generally is 
assumed to be Guy 
Cordon of Oregon. 
He has the shortest 
biographical note in 
the Congressional 
Directory. 

Since these bits of literature are strictly 
self-inspired, the Cordon contribution is 
revealing. It is what the technologists 
would call functional, not ornamental, as 
are most of the others. Cordon is keen- 
minded, extremely human, and accessible; 


Guy Cordon 
Senate 
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and looks upon the problems of the coun- 
try as more than state-wide, or even re- 
gional. 


They say of him here that he is not only 


a good mixer, but that he has the stature 
of a statesman, the same comment they 
make about Senator Robert Taft. 


Senator Cordon is a member of the Sen- 
ate Committees on Appropriations, on 
Commerce, and on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, all very important to the West; but 
Cordon came to the Senate only in March, 
1944, which makes him very much a fresh- 
man, low on the lists of all his committees. 
It is possible the “streamlining” may pro- 
vide a way by which Cordon can get the 
chairmanship of one of these committees. 


Still another new Senator, who should 
come to the front, is Knowland of Cali- 
fornia. He is personally attractive, but he 
is one of the newest of the freshmen in 
the Senate; and there is just no way in 
which the freshman in the Senate can over- 
come that shortcoming too swiftly. They 
like Knowland here, and they are very 
glad he is back. 

You may understand his place in the 
Capital economy by this story which they 
tell to clarify how they feel about the 
freshman Senators in the abstract: they 
tell about a rookie big league ball player 
who was fresh as well as a freshman. Out 
in the field he would catch the balls while 
making a spectacular run; but he would 
catch the balls. When they placed him 
behind the bat he would catch the balls 
with a rather breath-taking margin; but 
he caught the balls. He would always put 
some drama in his performance, but he 
performed. So, no one ever really set the 
rookie back, or took him to the woodshed. 


Dworshak Potentially Great 


The most recent acquisition in the Sen- 
ate from the West Slope is Henry C. Dwor- 
shak, from Idaho, who was translated from 
the House, of which he was a member the 
past eight years. He was on the House 
Appropriations Committee, down low on 
the list of seniority. His place on Senate 
committees has not yet been clarified. But 
he rates high with the Republican big- 
wigs as a person of national stature. 

His colleague, Senator Robertson, from 
the neighboring state of Wyoming, is one 
of the small group of Republicans who 
have started an active drive to force the 
Republican brass hats to give more recog- 
nition to the West. He and his colleagues 
—a word much beloved in the Senate—of 
the West Slope ganged up with some of 
the Senators from the plains states to force 
Taft, and the Steering Committee group 
in the Senate, to place more Western Sen- 
ators on committees that make policy. 

The Wyoming Senator demanded that 
there be created the post of deputy floor 
leader to help Senator White, of Maine. 
If the Taft group accepts the idea, it is 
likely that Senator Millikin of Colorado 
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would be chosen. There is considerable 
sentiment for the action. 

Senator White is a charming gentleman, 
but he has been so steeped in politics for 
so many long years that his colleagues say 
it is difficult for him to be sufficiently 
tough to make the machinery function 
properly. It is expected he will do a good 
job if the Steering Committee gives him 
a good job to do. 

This means that if Senator Taft and 
Senator Vandenberg have made a good 
blueprint from which the action of the 
Congress can be steered, White will do a 
good job. He is respected chiefly for his 
loyalty to the men he works with or the 
job he has to do. 


More Top Committees 

The Westerners are actively fighting at 
the moment to get more top committee 
jobs for the Senators West of the Rockies. 
And if you are puzzled why Senator Taft 
is willing to give up the Finance Com- 
mittee in the Senate for the Labor Com- 
mittee, the answer is that the Senators who 
have the making of the committees are not 
at all certain that the next man in seniority 
listing would be appropriate for the place. 
If Taft does not take the Senate Labor 
Committee, it would fall to Aikin of Ver- 
mont, who is regarded as very leftish in 
labor matters. 

The debate on labor topics will undoubt- 
edly be one of the most extraordinary held 
in the Congress. Senator Ball of Minnesota 
will unquestionably come to the front in 
this battle, because he is one of a group 
regarded as serious students of the subject. 

It is difficult to place a label on Ball. 
He was a newspaper reporter in Minne- 
apolis, and became an editorial writer on 
the leading Minneapolis newspaper. As 
such he also became one of the inner circle 
of those who inspire the policy of ideal- 
istic politics in the area. 

There is much about Ball which makes 
one think of Jerry Voorhis, the Congress- 
man from southern California, who did 
not come back this session. Both have the 
dream of Utopia in their eyes. Both are fine 
people, sincere, earnest, somewhat radical, 
and probably somewhat lacking in the 
rough and tumble of the man who has to 
worry about meeting that oft discussed 
payroll. 

Some one said of Ball the other day that 
he is an editorial writer who has reached 
a place where he can make his editorials 
come to life. He looks faintly something 
like Lincoln might have looked when he 
was a boy, if Lincoln had been fined down 
somewhat. It is important to know some- 
thing about this Lincolnesque young man 
Ball from Minnesota if you are deeply in- 
terested in the potential legislation about 
labor problems. He will inevitably have 
much to do with it. 
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It is now the general supposition here 
that the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee will be headed by 
Congressman Charles Halleck of Indiana, 
It is important you, in the West, know 
something about this because the commit- 
tee will have much to do with your 
business. 

They hope to split the committee in two 
parts, one to be devoted chiefly to industry 
and commerce, the other to transportation 
and communication. The latter would re- 
main under the supervision of Halleck, 
while the first would come under the chair- 
manship of Congressman Evan Howell of 
Illinois. 

It also is important to those who are 
concerned with exports and imports that 
foreign affairs, in the House, pass from the 
not regretted Sol Bloom, of New York, to | 
Congressman Fred A. Eaton, of New Jer- 
sey. It generally pleases the Capital that 
the incredible brass of Bloom will no 
longer have a part in the policy affairs 
on the Hill. 

The other phase of foreign trade, the 
supervision of controls, licensing, trade 
promotion and similar functions, will fall 
to the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, headed by Congressman 
Wolverton of New Jersey. And the affairs 
of ocean carriers will come under the 
House Maritime Committee which, pre- | 
sumably, will be headed by Dick Welch, 
of California. If Welch is recalcitrant, and 
will not take the committee, it will be head- 
ed by Congressman Bradley of Michigan. 


ee ee 





® Executives of The Ace Foundry, Ltd. | 
Huntington Park, Calif., plan speedy serv- 
ice to their customers for mold castings 
with its new NAvion plane. To left of plane, 
E. G. Gaskell, treas.; to right of plane, rear, 
W. A. DeSantis, pres.; and squatting on 
ground, left to right, H. L. DeSantis, secy., 
and John DeSantis (with glasses) pilot. | 
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Arizona 

Francis J. Hill, exec. sec. of Patterson, N. J., 
C of C, appointed mgr. of new Retail Trade 
Bureau, Phoenix C of C.... 

Henry B. Sargent elected pres. Central Ari- 
zona Light & Power Co., succeeding Edward H. 
Coe, elected chairman of the board's exec. com- 
mittee and general consultant. . . . 





California 
Metals Men 


E. C. Friday, Robert B. Grover, Juan B. 
Vazquez admitted to membership in the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Assn., Northern California 
chapter. 

Edmond F. Ducommun elected pres. Du- 
commun Metals & Supply Co., succeeding late 
Emil C. Ducommun. Other officers elected: 
A. W. Lohn, exec. v.p.; Charles E. Ducommun, 
v.p. and treas.; Wayne Rising, v.p. and gen. 
mgr.; and Elmer Wall, sec. and asst. treas. ... 

Frank Hubert, Jr., appointed traffic mgr. 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., succeed- 
ing George J. Sussman, retiring. E. N. Ferretta 
named asst. traffic mgr. 





E. N. Ferretta 


Frank Hubert, Jr. 


Alden Roach, Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles; J. Philip Murray, Judson Pacific-Mur- 
phy Corp., San Francisco, and Ferdinand 
Schmitz, Jr., Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
elected directors American Institute of Steel 
Construction. First time the Coast has been rep- 
resented by more than one director on the in- 
stitute board... . 


Transportation 


Clare A. Mulvihill, formerly gen. agt. in 
Seattle for Santa Fe Ry., appointed asst. mgr. 
of refrig. dept. of Santa Fe at Los Angeles. .. . 


John L. Amos, Jr., formerly commerce asst., 
promoted to asst. gen. freight agt. of Western 
Pacific Railroad, San Francisco. 


La Motte T. Cohu, chairman of Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., and R. J. McNeely elected to 
board of Hoffman Radio Corp... . 

B. G. Reed, factory mgr., Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., elected v.p. in charge of manufacture... . 


Southwest Airways names Raymond E. Cos- 
tello district traffic agt. for San Francisco. .. . 


Shipping 

Commodore Lisle F. Small, U.S.N. retired, 
elected exec. v.p. United Engineering Co., in 
charge of operations. . . . 

H. B. Perin elected sec. of Matson Navigation 
Co. and subsidiary, Oceanic Steamship Co., 
succeeding S$. G. Walton, who resigned but 
will continue asv.p.of both Matson and Oceanic. 
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U. S. Maritime Commission names Roy C. 
Fleming, chief admin. officer on the West Coast, 
as Pacific Coast directa succeeding W. Creigh- 
ton Peet, Jr., who resigned to take chargesof 
Matson Navigation Co. Washington, D. C., 
office. 

E. N. W. Hunter appointed gen. mgr. of 
Pope & Talbot, Inc., steamship div., succeeding 


J. A. Lunny, who resigned. Hunter was for- 
merly asst. to George A. Pope, pres... . 


Brig. Gen. Robert H. Wylie, asst. chief of 
ATC, appointed port mgr. of the Port of San 
Francisco by the State Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners, succeeding Neil S. Laidlaw, who 
resigned for an exec. position with Matson Nav- 
igation Co. ... 


Government 


John F. Hassler, pres. of Oakland Board of 
Port Commissioners, resigns to become city mgr. 
of Oakland, succeeding the late Charles R. 
Schwanenberg. .. . 

Hugh E. Sperry, formerly director Kansas 
City region NLRB, is now director of the Port- 
land office, succeeding Stewart Meacham, who 
leaves for Korea... . 

Thomas Fair Neblett, former chairman, reg. 
WLB, opened offices as labor relations consult- 
ant, Los Angeles. ... 


WAA names R. E. Lawrence small business 
rep. of San Francisco zone office... . 


Advisers 


Frederick J. Koster, pres. California Barrel 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, elected councillor of 
National Industrial Conference Board for five- 
year term... 


Alameda County New Industries Committee 
of the C of C appoints Kenneth Moeller asst. 
mgr. and Robert M. Campbell asst. to the mgr. 


Frank E. Feliz, formerly nat'l director of 
information for WAA, named asst. to gen. mgr. 
for the San Francisco Bay Area Council. ... 


Warren E. Kraft, v.p. and mgr., Honig- 
Cooper Co., elected chairman of Pacific Coun- 
cil of Amer. Assoc. of Adv. Agencies replacing 
H. E. Cassidy of Los Angeles. Members of 
board of governors elected include: Charles 
Ferguson and L. C. Cole of San Francisco; 
Charles Devlin, Portland, Ore.; and Burt 
Oliver, Los Angeles... . 
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Wnemicais 


B. M. Downey replaces O. M. Williams as 
plant mgr. of Shell Chemical Corp., Martinez 

David F. Pfaelzer named asst. sales mgr. of 
Amino Products Division, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. 

Glidden Co. names W. W. Stephens mgr. 
vegetable oil division, Buena Park, Calif., suc- 
ceeding L. C. Barlow, retiring. ... 

Fred Cherry appointed to newly-created post 
of sales promotion mgr., bldg. materials div., 
Paraffine Co. 


Petroleum 


D. W. Woods appoint- 
ed gen. counsel of Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corpora- 
tion. He is secretary of 
the company, and_ has 
been manager of the le- 
gal department. S. J. 
Dickey is president... . 


D. W. Woods 


Norman J. McGaw, New York, appointed 
gen. v.p. of Shell Oil Co., Inc., San Francisco. 


Communication 

N. R. Powley, pres. of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., elected chairman of the board 
and Mark R. Sullivan, now pres. of Chesapeake 
& Potomac group of Bell System, chosen pres. 
of the Pacific Co... . 

Joseph R. McGilvray named mgr. of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. mfg. and repair dept., 
Pacific Coast district. . . . 

Safety First 

New officers of Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, a divi- 
sion of the engineering section of the National 
Safety Council, are: B. C. McDonald, presi- 
dent; Ernest Ditcher, vice-president; Walter 
Smith, secretary, and F. C. Lynch, treasurer. 
Also elected to the executive committee were 
T. F. Halpin, Charles Sherrard and Elmer 
Juckett. Ed S. LaBart was named chairman of 
the public relations committee. 





®@ George E. Saupe (center) superintendent of Westinghouse plant at Emeryville, points 
to dials in dynetric balancing machine while (left to right) Joseph R. McGilvray, mgr. of 
Westinghouse manufacturing & repair dept., Harold P. Chaney, supt. of outfitting for 
Bethlehem's shipbuilding division, San Francisco yard; William K. Scott, in charge of new 
electrical construction for Columbia Steel at Pittsburg, Calif., and Ivan J. Papps, elec- 
trical foreman for Bethlehem's San Francisco yard, watch the vibration-detecting machine. 
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[WESTERNERS AT WORK... 


Honored 


First Westerner ever 
to ascend to the throne 
as president of Ameri- 
can Welding Society, is 
Lee W. Delhi, San Fran- 


cisco, member of the 
firm of Hunt, Mirk & 
Co., and pres. of Cali- 
fornia Metals Trade 
Association. 


Lee W. Delhi 


Wm. P. Hooker named gen. mgr. of Con- 
tainer Corp. plants at Emeryville, Los Angeles 
and Seattle. 


Leslie H. Lutz advanced from asst. mgr., 
Ford Motor Co., to mgr. of Richmond plant. 
Succeeded as asst. mgr. by Clement J. Powell. 


Colorado 


J. D. Sullivan, v.p. and mgr. of steel sales 
for Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., resigns and is 
succeeded by Newell H. Orr, v.p. of railroad 
pales... 


Howard J. Jones appointed mgr. of indus- 
trial relations for Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Denver; Horace J. Jones named mgr. of indus- 
trial engr. for the co.; A. F. Franz elected v.p. 
in charge of operations, succeeding Robert T. 
Dunlap, who resigned; Jay Martin, supt. of 
open hearth dept., made works mgr. of Min- 
nequa plant; Rudolph Smith becomes open 
hearth supt.; and George A. Grosvenor, former 
gen. foreman, goes up to asst. supt. of open 
hearth. ... 


Lawrence Fulwiler, veteran of 28 years with 
the Rio Grande, will head the new Merchandise 
Service Department, and has charge of expedit- 
ing the movement of all merchandise 


Idaho 


Ralph W. Sullivan appointed mgr. of district 
office of dept. of commerce, Boise. . . . 


Nevada 


J. B. Haffner of Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining Co., and Henry L. Day of Monitor Min- 
ing Co., named by OPA to serve on the lead 
producers industry advisory board. Other mem- 
bers named were: Kenneth C. Brownell, Amer- 
Smelting & Refining Co.; F. F. Colcord, U. S. 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co.; Norman 
Hickman, American Metal Co.; and E. H. 
Snyder, Combined Metals Reduction Co. ... 
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Oregon 


Dr. Thornton T. Munger retires as chief of 
forest-management research of Pacific North- 
west Forest Experiment $tation and is succeeded 
by. Philip A. Briegleb. Dr. Munger will con- 
tinue in a consultant capacity. 


The board of state dept. of geology and min- 
eral industries elected Neil R. Allen, Grants 
Pass, chairman, succeeding late Senator W. H. 
Strayer, Baker... . 


Oregon plastics men have formed a new 
association of which M, Labby of Labby Broth- 
ers Co. is temporary chairman and H. H. 
Braught, mgr. of Columbia Basin Mfg. Co., 
is sec.-treas, 


Paul D. Christenson apptd. research assistant 
in the industries department of the Portland 
C of C. He is on staff of Industries manager 
Chester K. Sterrett. 


George R. Kendrick of Pope & Talbot, Inc.’s 
San Francisco office succeeds Edward R. Wade 
as sales manager of lumber division of company, 
when Wade retired after 30 years’ service. 


Robert Halliday, formerly with Midfield 
Packers, Olympia, named mgr. of Albany plant 
succeeding V. V, Erntson. 


At Jantzen Knitting Mills three new mem- 
bers are elected to board of directors, they are: 
E. C. Klindworth, personnel manager, Portland 
plant; Ronald McCreight, gen. sales mgr.; and 
Mayer G. Monroe, director of style develop- 
ment and research. Managers of new Portland 
divisions are Robert Dodson, mgr. of sweater 
division, and Cecil E, Inman, mgr. of swim 
suit division. Herman Boyer named budgetary 
controller and Erman Mitts, production, sales 
and shipping co-ordinator. 


Howard M. Daschbach, 
traffic manager of Gen- 
eva Steel Company, ap- 
pointed traffic manager 
of Columbia Steel Com- 
pany, West Coast sub- 
sidiary of the United 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Daschbach will fill 
a dual capacity as traf- 
fic manager of both steel 
companies 


H. M. Daschbach 


Officers of Salt Lake City Union Depot & 
Railroad Co. chosen at annual election: E. A. 
West, pres.; Charles Elsey, v.p.; W. E. Speak- 
man, sec.; R. J. Herring, treas. 


® Among more than 200 builders and contractors who inspected Permanente Cement 
Company's new Seattle Division were, left to right: Art Seivers, George W. Scoffield 
Company, Tacoma; Frank Heffernan, plant supt., Glacier Sand & Gravel Co., Seattle; 
E. H. Kendall, division manager of Permanente's Seattle plant; Gordon Scott, Pioneer 
Sand & Gravel Co., Seattie; and J. A. McEachern, pres. General Construction Co., Seattle. 
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Rulon S. Howells, Salt Lake City attorney, 
succeeds the late Ora Bundy on the state pub- 
licity and industrial development commission. 
His term will expire in March, 1949. Aaron 
Tracy, Ogden, succeeds Mr. Bundy as chairman. 

Charles T. S. Parsons, asst. sec. and comp- 
troller, Utah Copper Co., elected to succeed 
J. V. Glade of Salt Lake City as pres. of Utah 
Manufacturers’ Assoc. A. C. Moore, div. mgr. 
Columbia Steel Co., elected first v.p.; L. Wil- 
liam Stringer, mgr. Cudahy Packing Co., sec- 
ond v.p.; A. E. Becker, Ogden, v.p. Becker 
Products Co., corp. sec.; H. M. Chamberlain, 
exec. v.p. Walker Bank & Trust Co., treas.; 
Ames K., Bagley, exec. sec. 


Washington 


E. H. Kendall is division mgr. for Perma- 
nente Cement Co.'s new Seattle plant. Has been 
associated with cement industry since 1933. 


Max Sidell, pres. of Seattle Iron & Metal 
Corp., Seattle, succeeds Harry Schwartz, Alaska 
Junk Co., Seattle, as pres. of Pacific Northwest 
Chapter of Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 
Other officers are: Moe Michaelson, Riverside 
Junk Co., Everett, first v.p.; Leo Bloch, M. 
Bloch & Co., Seattle, second v.p.; David Sidell, 
Seattle Iron & Metal Corp., sec.; and Harry 
Sidell, also of Seattle Iron & Metal Corp., treas. 

Westerner honored at Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society was Ronald E. Kucher, pres. Olympic 
Foundry Co., Seattle, who received scroll in 
recognition of distinguished service, and topped 
it off with election as v.p. of assn. for 1946-47, 


j. S. Barron named. mgr. of Pacific North- 
west operations for Diamond Match Co. 


_K. D. McKenzie, Seattle, promoted to as- 
sistant to vice president in charge of traffic, 
Northwest Airlines, with offices at St. Paul. 

Melville (Jack) McKinstry, asst. mgr. of 
Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., Northwest agent 
for the Matson Navigation Company, promoted 
to mgr. of shipping firm, succeeding C. B. 
Warren, who retired Oct. 1. A former col. in 
the ATC, McKinstry served in Australia, New 
Guinea and the Philippines. Prior to entering 
the Army, he was operating manager of the 
Alaska Steamship Company. 


_Howard W. Morgan becomes mgr. of pulp 
division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. He succeeds 
R. B, Wolf, who retires, effective in May, 1947. 

William L. Gillespie named sec. and adv. 


mgr. of Mill & Mine Supply, Inc., Seattle, mfrs. 
of power chain saws, etc. 


R. P. Whelan apptd. to post as director of 
personnel and industrial relations at Brown In- 
dustries, Spokane, when A. M. Ingebretson re- 
signed to form his own public relations co. 

B. A. McKenzie elected pres. of Tacoma 
Ocean Trade Assn.; W. C. Theda, v.p.; Leo 
Gallagher, treas., and L, J. Rogers, sec. Asso- 
ciation is an effort to increase port activity. 


Jack M. Geoffroy, Seattle C of C admin. 
asst., appointed sec., succeeding Kenneth W. 
Brown, who resigned to enter private business, 


G. G. Lail named asst. works mgr. at Han- 
ford Engineering Works atomic bomb materials 
plant of General Electric Co. ... 


Boeing Aircraft Co. names A. M. Gonella 
asst. chief sales engr., Seattle... . 


Wyoming 


Guy Robertson, formerly project director at 
Heart Mt., Wyo., appointed mgr. of district 
office of dept. of commerce, Cheyenne. . . . 


C. P. Dickson is new owner of the Wyoming 
Railway Co., Buffalo, and named C, C. Palmer 


asst. gen. mgr., and Verne Rubottom, a director. 
Palmer will also serve as v.p. and treas.... 


John MacArthur named Cheyenne district 
trafhc mgr. of Western Air Lines, succeeding 
F. T. Boise, transferred to California. . . . 
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AN FRANCISCO — The half-mil- 
S lion tons of cargo which has been tied 

up in San Francisco Bay warehouses 
waiting the end of the maritime strike is 
once again being moved. 

Bay Area warehouses, stacked to the roof 
and bulging at the sides early in the strike, 
were unable to cope with the flow of ma- 
terial to the port for shipment. As a re- 
sult, cargo booked for San Francisco des- 
tinations piled up as far east as Chicago 
warehouses waiting the resumption of ship- 
ping operations. 

Some 4,000 to 5,000 passengers who 
have been impatient for the resumption of 
ship travel have booked the last square foot 
of space on liners now leaving for foreign 
ports. The American President Lines’ liner, 
General Meigs, sailed early in December 
with 1,100 passengers. 

Some $350,000,000 worth of cargoes 
were not shipped during the strike. Many 
other industries, such as coffee and sugar- 
processing plants, were forced to close 
down because of lack of raw material, caus- 
ing an additional 2,500 men to be put out 
of work. 

In the same period, longshoremen lost 
more than $5,500,000 in wages during the 
two months they were on strike. The Wat- 
erfront Employers Association estimates it 
will take no less than two years and five 
months of uninterrupted work to recoup 
that wage loss. 


The Worst Not Yet Over 


And still all is not well. There is an un- 
dercurrent of uneasiness, and an intima- 
tion that the men will go out on strike again 
early in January, this time to demand a fur- 
ther increase in wages. The International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, who asked for a 33 cent hourly in- 
crease, at strike-end had received a 15 
cent increase, while the CIO’s Marine En- 
gineers Beneficial Association demand for 
a 30 per cent increase was comprised at 15 
per cent. 


But at present, San Francisco Bay—a 
ship boneyard for some 400 vessels at 
strike-end—is once more teeming with ac- 
tivity. M. A. Cramer, secretary-manager of 
the Marine Exchange of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, estimates that 
there will have been at least 400 departures 
of ships during the month of December. 
This compares with 300 ships which nor- 
mally would enter and depart from the 
port in an average month. 

If it were physically possible, even more 
ships would be moved. With resumption 
of activity, trucks lined up to deliver 
cargo from warehouses for shipment, 
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stretched in long lines that reached some- 
times as long as three miles. One export 
house found it took eight hours for one of 
its trucks to get to the wharf and unload. 
Where it would ordinarily cost somewhere 
around $5 to operate the truck for each 
trip, it cost a minimum of $20. But the car- 
goes have to get on. 

While there is an actual shortage of 
longshoremen to handle such a volume of 
cargo, the longshoremen’s union is discour- 
aging hiring of unemployed sent to help 
out in the emergency. Ship movement is 
further hampered by the fact that ships 
which came into the port with a full cargo 
while it was strike-bound, now must first 
be unloaded before they can take on new 
cargo. In addition, there is a lack of sufh- 
cient barges to handle fuel oil for the 
ships. 


Christmas Cheer Late 


Christmas cargoes destined for Manila 
will not reach there until January—Santa 
Claus will be late this year. 





Most lines have not yet resumed nor- 
mal sailing schedules but ships are leav- 
ing to call at the ports of Australia, India, 
Guam, Manila, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Bombay, Honolulu, South America, Mex- 
ico, and the East Coast. 

The U. S. Maritime Commission has as- 
signed extra vessels to clearing West Coast 
warehouses, including those at San Fran- 
cisco, of stock piled lumber, to bring lum- 
ber to East Coast and Gulf ports. The 
freight car shortage, plus the shipping 
strike, plus the coal strike, had forced many 
West Coast mills to shut down for lack of 
storage space. 

Port rivalry between San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Long Beach may come to an 
end if the proposed State Port Authority 
is created by the State Legislature. Sen. 
John F. Shelley, San Francisco, and chair- 
man of the State Senate Interim Committee 
on Harbors, hopes to put such a measure 
before the State Legislature, with the view 
of aiding harbors to become self-sustain- 
ing. Under the proposed authority, Shel- 
ley says, rate rivalries and competition in 
obtaining Federal aid would cease. 

Some of the financial troubles of har- 
bors in California come from the fact that 
the department's dollars go only half as far 
as they did in 1942 in financing improve- 
ments. This coupled with the inadequacy 
of rates charged when compared with ser- 
vices rendered has brought about most of 
the ports’ difficulties. One of the witnesses 
before the committee pointed out that both 
pig iron and silk come in through Long 
Beach Harbor at 25 cents a ton. 


War-built shipyards are still going on 
the block in the Bay Area. Richmond Ship- 
yard No. 3, operated by Kaiser during the 
war, had no takers at the Maritime Com- 
mission's suggested rental of $600,000 a 
year. Kaiser is at present negotiating with 
W AA for the Swan Island yard in Oregon. 
When bus manufacture was ruled out 
for Yard 3 by the USMC, Kaiser an- 
nounced he was no longer interested in it 
in view of the high rental. 

Also up for sale or lease by WAA is the 
162-acre site of the former Belair Shipyard 
in South San Francisco. The property which 
contains valuable land improvements, is 
adjacent to the San Francisco Airport and 
would seem to be well located for opera- 
tion of maintenance and storage hangars 
or general use. Included for sale are the 
administration building, large shops, tool 
house, warehouse, cafeteria, and a number 
of other structures, including storage build- 
ings, shops, auto shelters, a graving dock 
and piers. 

Both the City of San Francisco and the 
City of South San Francisco are interested 
in the site. San Francisco has a recognized 
priority, and wants 39 acres of the site for 
enlargement of its adjacent airport. South 
San Francisco wants another 20 acres for a 
sewage disposal plant, and is now dicker- 
ing for a priority for that parcel of land. 
As soon as it finds out whether the priority 
goes through it plans to make an offer for 
those 20 acres. 


First to Cities 


Under Government orders, municipali- 
ties have first priority in bidding for gov- 
ernment property. The remaining 103 
acres of the site will be advertised for bids. 
San Francisco did try to have the property 
classified as airport property, but their ap- 
peal was turned down with the result that 
it is still classified as industrial property. 

The President Wilson, sister ship of the 
President Cleveland, the two being the 
largest merchant vessels ever built on the 
Pacific Coast, came off the ways at the Beth- 
lehem-Alameda Shipyard, Inc., in Ala- 
meda, late in November, amid fuss and 
fanfare. The new American President liner 
will carry 552 cabin and tourist passengers 
and a crew of 338, in addition to mail, 
refrigerator and express package cargo. 
She measures 610 ft. in length and 75 ft. 
wide, and is equipped with 20,000 h.p. 
turbo-electric motors which propel the 
vessel at a maximum speed of 21 knots. 

The new liner will ply between the Cali- 
fornia ports of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco and Manila via Honolulu, Japan, and 
China. 

Northern California's sardine process- 
ing industry which sustained a $7,000,000 
loss last year when none of the fish turned 
up, face no better prospects for next year. 
Richard Croker, chief of the State Bureau 
of Marine Fisheries, thinks that the sar- 
dines are not going to return to the Cali- 
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a ONTAINER Transport Company is a subsidiary of Fibreboard 
r- Products, Inc., organized to handle truck transport for Fibre- 
d. board and its subsidiaries, Glass Containers, Inc., and Independent 
ty Paper Stock Co., in the Los Angeles area. It had a triple hauling 
- problem .. . collection of raw materials . . . interplant movement of 
supplies . . . and delivery of finished products to customers through- 
} out Southern California. 
é ° ° 
i- | Fruehauf engineers were called to recommend equipment that 
v- | would handle this job at minimum cost. The result—Container 
3 | Transport purchased 23 Fruehauf Tandem-Axle Automatic “Semis” ; 
Is. each 32 ft. long— with removable sides and ends . . . Here’s how INSPECTOR PACKS CONTAINERS IN CAR- 
ty these Trailers pay dividends in this operation: TONS THAT ARE ASSEMBLED ON PALLETS 
p- q FOR EASE OF LOADING. 
at 1. Fruehauf Automatics—Semi-Trailers with front supports which raise or lower 
r as the tractor is coupled or uncoupled—save drivers’ time—eliminate 
manual hand-cranking. This feature permits the tractor to “spot” a Trailer 
he in a jiffy, then get back on the road to pick up another. 
he 2 Tractors need never stand idle—only the Trailers need stand for loading 
he or unloading—no costly waiting of warehouse crews. 
h- 
. 3 Fewer Tractors are needed—thus, less fuel and maintenance costs. 
id 4 Increased efficiency means 5 shipments are handled in the time formerly 
er required for 2. 
rs 5 The new Fruehaufs with removable sides and ends eliminate docks and 
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fornia coast. He predicts that the multi- 
million dollar catch harvested by the San 
Pedro fishing fleet this year, will not again 
be duplicated. In 1945 some 84,000 tons 
were taken into San Francisco Bay while 
only 503 tons were taken last year. A total 
of 37 reduction plants employing 6,000 
persons were forced to close. 

California wines continue to gain in na- 
tional popularity. More than 90,000,000 
gallons of them moved from wineries into 
consumption channels during the first nine 
months of 1946, a 62 per cent rise over the 
55,383,449 gallons sold during the same 
period of 1945. 

All classes of wine figured in the rise. 
Over the nine months’ period table wine 
totals were 20,580,086 gallons, an increase 
of 55 per cent over 1945. Dessert wines 
reached 68,987,180 gallons, 65 per cent 
above the previous year, while sparkling 
wines showed a 58 per cent gain with a 
total of 507,011 gallons. 

No doubt part of the gain is attributable 
to the replacing of inventories by distribu- 
tors and retailers whose stocks were de- 
pleted during the war years, 

The Elk Hills unit plan contract be- 
tween Standard Oil Co. of California and 
the Navy is back in the status quo—with 
Standard paying the $600,000 annual cost 
for keeping the field ready for any war 
emergency. Standard, who owns the field 
with the Navy on a 64-36 basis (with 
Standard owning the 36 per cent), had 
asked that the Navy pay its proportionate 
share of the $600,000 yearly bill. 

Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
suggested in reply that the Navy would 
pay 32 per cent (half of the 64 figure), and 
said he recognized that Standard should 
not have to pay the whole amount to keep 
the field ready for the Navy. Standard has 
rejected the Navy offer, and as a result 
plans to foot the total bill—as it has been 
doing, and has no intention of asking the 
Navy now for any help. 

As pointed out in the December issue 
of Western Industry, the guayule rubber 
project at Salinas has come to life. It is 
the first project for Stanford Research In- 
stitute. It has received a grant of approxi- 
mately $150,000 from the office of Naval 
Research for an eight-month research proj- 
ect on natural rubber. The project will be 
carried on at Salinas. Aim is to develop 
sturdier plants and more efficient and eco- 
nomical processes for separating the rub- 
ber from other plant material. 

Dr. Reed C, Rollins, Stanford assistant 
professor of biology who was with the gov- 
ernment’s special guayule project until its 
curtailment will be in charge of the plant 
improvement program. W. E. Rand, for- 
merly of Sun Chemical Corp., New York 
City, is already at work as project manager 
and chemical engineer. Dr. D. U. Gerstel, 
University of California expert on plant 
genetics, has accepted appointment to the 
Research Institute staff on the project. 
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OS ANGELES. — Two events which 
Lae have been expected to cause 

general jubilation among local manu- 
facturers—the Republican landslide and 
the swift scrapping of OPA price ceil- 
ings—failed to arouse more than a brief 
flurry of excitement here. 

The harried industrialists were too busy 
pondering two other questions whose an- 
swers were of life-and-death urgency: 

(1) “How can we break raw material 
bottlenecks, before these bottlenecks break 
us ?”’"—and 

(2) “Is the buyer really going to 
strike?” 

It took no seer to detect such portents 
as the withering of black markets, the 
blighting of the once-lush night club busi- 
ness, the near-collapse of markets for cos- 
tume jewelry and other luxury items. Nor 
was there anything reassuring in the way 
real estate escrows were drying up and 
buyers were shying away from $1 butter 
and $8 sport shirts. 


Gadgets Go By Board 


This was the handwriting on the wall 
for those manufacturers who had pinned 
their hopes on gimmicks and gadgets that 
once sold briskly in war-time markets. It 
was a time to wish more effort had been 
spent on sober product research and seri- 
ous study of markets. 


Gadgeteers were beginning to miss the 
backlog of long-sustained advertising and 
aggressive promotion that consolidates a 
firm’s position against growing competi- 
tion. They are finding the wholesale trade 
thinking more about clearing out stocks 
of shoddy merchandise than about replen- 
ishing their inventories. It looked, indeed, 
like the buyer’s revolt. 


The position of some marginal enter- 
prises is not enviable under these condi- 
tions. Working capital has been dissipated 
in overhead expense and in the cost of par- 
tially completed units still piling up in 
company storerooms. It is costly to keep 
an Organization intact, yet dangerous to 
let valuable key men go. No wonder capital 
of many a business has been drawn down 
month after month—and in some cases the 
danger point is now approaching. 

The inventory bugaboo can be some- 
what dispelled by the realization that (1) 
the statistical totals are swollen by par- 
tially completed units which are in inven- 
tory, instead of in buyers’ hands, only 
because some components are lacking; and 
(2) even at retail trade levels, inventories 
are no bigger in proportion to sales than 
before the war. 


Security-First National Bank, for instance, 


reports a special survey for 17 Los Angeles 
department stores, revealing that on Sep- 
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tember 30 their combined inventories were 
even smaller, relatively, than before the 
war. While retail inventories are now 
roughly 2'% times the 1940 figure, current 
sales are correspondingly greater. 

Particularly hard hit by material short- 
ages is a type of business that flourished 
mightily during the war—the general ma- 
chine shop. Gone now are the bulwarks of 
military priorities and of costs underwrit- 
ten by the Government. Gone, too, is the 
overflow of subcontracting work from 
overloaded major plants. Operators al- 
ready scratching for enough materials to 
keep their main production lines running 
aren't particularly attracted by the “bring 
your own materials’ formula. 

As one man put it, "During the war we 
had our headaches, too—but then we were 
being paid for ’em!" 

As production declines, there is the nat- 
ural tendency for larger plants to pull sub- 
contract work back into their own shops. 
Much of the future outlook for the general 
machine shop depends on how extensively 
industry at large tools up for specialized 
operations. An enormous amount of gen- 
eral-purpose equipment was added here 
during the war. A goodly share has become 
Government surplus and might be ex- 
pected to have heavy impact on local 
markets. 


War Assets Ends in July 


War Assets Administration, while rec- 
ognizing the fact that there may be enough 
of some items to meet normal local de- 
mands well after 1950, nevertheless is 
pushing the sale of its remaining stocks of 
machine tools so it can virtually wind up 
its existence by mid-1947. It will urge local 
industrialists to (1) anticipate their needs 
over the next five years, so as to profit by 
low prices on surplus, (2) replace obsolete 
machines with more modern ones, and (3) 
inquire into possible production economies 
through purchase of special-purpose ma- 
chines. 

WAA tool men point out that many 
Western plants are ill equipped to meet 
competition by Eastern factories owning 
specialized machinery for special purposes. 
The difference in productivity, at today’s 
labor costs, may hold the key to meeting 
cost competition. 

Surplus prices, scaled to percentage dis- 
counts from pre-inflation prices, look more 
attractive than ever in the face of a new 
boom in the used machine tool market. The 
trade recently began to reverse its rather 
pessimistic sentiment and large operators 
now are entering the surplus market, buy- 
ing back WAA machine tools for te- 
building. 

A factor in the change has been a recent 
Government order for transfer of 60,000 
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“The boss was out of 
town when the factory 
manager stormed into my 
office and said he had to 
have additional warehouse 
space right now to store the 
castings coming in for those 
new orders. 










e ““T knew a 
‘Quonset 20’ 
was the answer, be- 
cause they go up 
quickly and easily, 
cost so little and 
are safe and sturdy. 
I couldn’t locate the 
boss by phone for 
his okay, so I stuck 
my neck out and 
ordered one anyway. 












THE ““QUONSET 20’ 
No doubt the world’s most versatile building. Nailable 
Stran-Steel construction enables you easily to adapt 
the clear-span interior to any purpose. Extra doors, 
windows or partitions readily installed. Durable, fire- 
resistant; won't sag, warp or rot. Width is 20 feet, 
length variable in 12-foot extensions. 





UNIT OF 
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&> “When the boss got back, the 

‘Quonset 20’ was already in use. The 
factory manager was turning out his work 
on time, and the boss said he was glad I 
had enough initiative to act on my own 
good judgment in an emergency.” 
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FROM A 
SWELL BOSS! 





“The boss was so pleased with that ‘Quonset 
20’ that he had me order more of ’em—and gave 
me a nice year-end bonus to boot. It will 
probably pay you, too, to know all the tacts 
about ‘Quonsets.’ See your local ‘Quonset’ 
dealer, or write direct for his name and 
additional information.” 


THE “QUONSET 24” 


Another popular member 
of the “Quonset” family. 
Supplied with open front, 
solid front panels or slid- 
ing doors. Width 24 feet, 
with variable length, like 
the “Quonset 20.” 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION © DEPT.44 © PENOBSCOT BUILDING © DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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standard general-purpose machine tools to 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board for 
stock-piling against a future emergency. 
Industry leaders believe that still more 
equipment should be stockpiled for military 
reserves, and are warning Joint Munitions 
Board to act now, since WAA hopes to sell 
the major portion of its machine tools by 
February and this will be the board’s last 
chance to acquire them. 

A glimpse of the important role auto- 
mobile assembly will play in the industrial 
picture here was given when the L. A. 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored a ‘‘com- 
munity salute’ to the motor makers. A 
round-up of production plans showed that 





whereas only 154,000 automobiles per year 
were assembled just before the war, full 
schedules in the enlarged roster of plants 
here—adding the new names of Chevrolet, 
Lincoln, Mercury, Kaiser-Frazer, Dodge 
and Nash—will be four times this size, or 
about 650,000 units. Some 15,000 to 
17,000 workers will be required. 


Post-War Readjustment 


A sober picture of the difficulties that 
have hampered post-war readjustment was 
given by Thomas P. Archer, General Mo- 
tors vice-president, who cited some of the 
headaches plaguing management of the 
giant GM enterprise. 





Returned veteran — 
newcomer to Tubbs 
organization — ''Orv"' 
Wright operating 
reeler and matter. 


For nearly a century, the name Tubbs has stood 


for a rope product that delivered Extra value and 


service. 


Behind this fact is a reason. It is a combination 
of MEN and ROPE that has made the Tubbs trade- 
mark the accepted leader in its field. 


This MEN and ROPE combination means just 
this . . . men skilled in the art of fine rope making 
operate the finest rope making machinery . . . work 
with the world’s best fiber . . . to produce a product 
worthy to carry on the Tubbs heritage of quality. 


When the finest Manila 
fibers are once more 
available, look for this 
famous rope trademark 





Today new faces and new names mingle with 
old time rope makers—absorbing their fine art— 
so that the combination of MEN and ROPE may 
continue to bring rope “plus values” when you 
specify the Tubbs trademark. 





“Recently,” he said, “we had only 114 
days supply of pig iron for our plants (this 
was before the coal strike) and had to send 
to Utah and Mexico for supplies. 

“Last week, 30 suppliers of parts were 
on strike. Absenteeism in one West Coast 
plant is now running 10 to 13 per cent, 
where before the war it averaged 1 per 
cent. 

“Mills that used to supply us with sheet 


steel were dismantled during the war and } 


it may take a year to get them rebuilt. 

“We had planned to produce at 50 per 
cent of our pre-war capacity within six 
months after hostilities ended and to dou- 
ble pre-war output within the year—but 
now, 15 months after V-J Day, we are 
operating at only 70 per cent of capacity, 
and the plants that were to make expan- 
sion possible are still uncompleted.” 

Archer added that the industry expects 
a pent-up demand equal to 6,000,000 cars 
annually for a 2'4-year period before the 
backlog can be absorbed. Pre-war passen- 
ger car production was about 4,850,000 
units, of which GM turned out 48 per 
cent. 


German Navy Contributes 


Some of the prodigious labors of local 
war industry here brought a sort of pay- 
ment on account, in the form of an enor- 
mous crane which has been assigned to the 
Navy’s Terminal Island shipyard as part 
of the Tri-Partite Naval Commission divi- 
sion of the German Navy. Rated as one of 
the world’s largest, the 350-ton-lift crane 
will enable the local yard to handle ship 
repairs of unlimited proportions. 

Technicolor has just bought a 35-acre 
factory site in the much-sung San Fernando 
Valley, joining Andrew Jergens, Trumbull 
Electric, and General Motors. The latter 
has already started construction of its new 
Chevrolet plant. 


Newcomers to Southern California also 
include American Radiator and Sanitary, 
who will build a 500,000-sq. ft. plant at 
Torrance for production of plumbing fix- 
tures. The Cooper Screw plant has been 
purchased by the Russel, Burdsall and 
Ward Bolt and Nut Company, of Port 
Chester, N. Y., indicating that Eastern 
industrialists have been quick to note the 
potentialities of the growing automobile 
assembly industry here. 


Another producer of nuts—the kind 
you eat—also has changed hands. Reliable 
Nut Company has been acquired by the 
Universal Match Company, which has a 
candy factory in the East, and is exected 
to devote part of Reliable’s food plant to 
production of book matches. 


Negotiation between RFC and U. S. 
Rubber reportedly is paving the way for 
enlargement of local synthetic rubber pro- 
duction by $2,500,000 worth monthly. A 
new chemical process would make it pos- 
sible to blend carbon black directly with 
liquid rubber, instead of adding it in a 
laborious milling process. The finished 
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rubber would have better wearing quali- 
ties, experts say. The entire output of the 
new plant would be available to Western 
fabricators. 

Talk has been revived concerning a per- 
manent trade fair for Los Angeles, pat- 
terned on such historic institutions as the 
thousand-year-old British Industrial fair 
at Birmingham and the Leipzig and Mu- 
nich fairs of Germany, both with 700 years 
of success behind them. 

With glamour surrounding its name and 
with South America, Australia, and the 
Orient within its prospective trade orbit, 
Los Angeles should seize this opportunity 
for permanent and systematic promotion 
of its products to buyers of the world. 


Mining Machinery Survey 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
already is surveying the market in the 
Southwestern states for mining machinery 
and has sent a commissioner to visit all 
active mines in this territory. There are 
many long-pull opportunities here, the 
Chamber feels, in what before the war 
was a $50,000,000 industry. 

Export fields look greener day by day. 
Consolidated Steel Corporation has formed 
a company to engage in ship repair in 
Philippines and Far East. Associated with 
Consolidated are Bechtel -McCone and 
Morrison - Knudsen Co. First activity will 
will be repair and conversion of several 
hundred small Navy craft. 


Export Picture Bright 


Power-driven insecticide dusters made 
by Narco Manufacturing Co., of Hunting- 
ton Park, recently were flown to stricken 
areas of Brazil, where a locust plague has 
swept across from northern Argentina. 
Another new enterprise represents the ad- 
vent of Mexican capital to the U. S., re- 
versing the familiar situation. Unable to 
buy tractors and engines except in small 
quantities, Progreso Industrial de Mexico, 
S.A., has begun manufacture of its own 
tractors in U. S. for sale in Latin America 
exclusively. 

It formerly operated as a sales organiza- 
tion, buying here and exporting to Latin 
America. When the company was faced 
with inability to buy sufficient tractors in 
this country, it began the manufacture of 
its own tractor here in the United States 
for sale in Latin America exclusively. 

The one-cylinder engine which powers 
the tractor is so simple that its parts are 
interchangeable with those on stock in 
Ford parts distributors who are located 
throughout Central America. It develops 
from 9 to 14 hp. and operates from 2,500 
to 4,000 rpm. For fuel the engine nor- 
mally uses gasoline, but kerosene or even 
cleaning solvent will do the trick. 

The tractor is the first attempt of Pro- 
gteso to manufacture its own product in 
the United States. 
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RUGER HYDRAULIC FLOOR CRANE 


T TAKES a Ruger to take the 
back-breaking labor out of 
tough lifting and handling jobs. 
For the Ruger makes easy work of 
bulky loads ... awkward loads... 
fragile loads . . . loads difficult to 
handle with other types of crane 
or truck equipment. 


Through its simple, effective com- 
bination of hydraulic power and 
cantilever boom the Ruger pro- 
vides advantages both of floor 
truck and overhead crane. Besides 
it does work neither truck nor 
overhead crane can do... reaches 
out, over, under ... picks up, lifts, 
lowers, travels with load on large 






roller-bearing wheels wherever 
you can push a hand truck. 


Short, easy, back-and-forth strokes 
of the pump lever lift load from 
floor up to 9 ft. high (even higher 
with extension boom attachment). 
Load positively supported by hy- 
draulic pressure at any height of 
lift. Fine-threaded release valve 
controls the lowering, fast or slow 
as you desire. Simple... safe... 
anyone can operate a Ruger. 


Ruger Hydraulic Floor Cranes are 


built in 1-ton, 2-ton and 3-ton 
sizes. Write for illustrated bulletin 


to nearest address below. 


Load Lifting and Handling Devices 


408 Leader Bidg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


P. O. Box 3821 
Portland 8, Oregon 








‘REGIONAL REVIEWS 


ENVER.—Long-term prospects for 
a lot of coal mining towns have 
been dimmed by the recent strike, 
due to the great number of industrial and 
domestic customers who have 
permanently to oil or natural gas. 

Already blighted by the ever-increasing 
cost of coal in relation to competitive fuels, 
the coal towns now face almost certain 
death unless new industries can be devel- 
oped. 

Some have managed to develop their 
surrounding territories as ranching and 
agricultural areas and of course some of 
the towns have become important distrib- 
uting centers. A few are lucky enough to 
be in scenic spots or to have summer and 
winter sports attractions which will leave 
them a future as tourist centers. 

But the map of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion has been changed by the latest strike 
of the coal miners and their too-ambitious 
leader, John L. Lewis. And the sufferers, 
in the long run, will be the miners them- 
selves and their families. Moral: ¢/ 
ger they come, the harder they fall. 
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Colorado’s Loss 
“Colorado lost at least $200,000,000 
worth of tourist business in 1946 due to 


OT 


be CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


its failure to provide good roads for its 
visitors,’ according to Ray H. Brannaman, 
executive director of the Colorado Good 
Roads Association. When he gets warmed 
up to his subject, Mr. Brannaman can 
prove that the state of Colorado or its 
people are taking a much greater loss than 
that because of their failure to get going 
on the long-needed highway development 
program. 

He figures that rambling American tour- 
ists spent ten billions during 1946 and 
that Colorado had a right to expect a 
tenth of the total (any Coloradan knows 
that at least one-tenth of the nation’s worth- 
while scenic and entertainment attractions 
are to be found in the Pike’s Peak state). 

So the real loss to Colorado is not just 
$200,000,000 but more like one billion 
bucks. Even that figure probably won't 
phase Colorado's mentally paralyzed high- 
way moguls, who are afraid to do any- 
thing for fear somebody will think it was 
the wrong move. Somebody with some 
guts could do the state a lot of good, for a 
change, starting in the Executive Cham- 
bers in Denver. 


Montana, which calls itself The Treasure 
State for real and sufficient reasons, now is 
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in the billion-dollar class along with motor 
car moguls and banking tycoons. The 
Montana Standard, wide- awake Butte 
newspaper, has figured out that the people 
of Montana own stuff worth about one 
billion dollars and that their income from 
all sources will soon amount to one billion 
dollars a year. 

However, Butte’s editors add soberly, 
the people of Montana owe one billion 
dollars, too. That is their share of the na- 
tional debt, which is some astronomical sum 
that costs the people of America including 
Montanans more than $25,000,000 a year 
just for interest on the borrowed money. 

What the future holds for Montana de- 
pends largely upon what happens to the 
prices farmers and livestock men will 
receive for their produce because, they say, 
“it is almost axiomatic that so long as agri- 
culture income remains high, industrial 
production and employment will remain 
high.” 

If prices should take a sudden skid the 
nation would find itself in the same boat 
the farmers found themselves in 1920, 
with debts accumulated while wheat was 
$2 a bushel having to be paid off with $1 
a bushel wheat. The farmers who had ex- 
erted themselves to the limit during the 
war could not double their wheat produc- 
tion; hence they could not meet their obli- 
gations. The mortgage foreclosures began 
soon afterward. 


Me ee Medea Me 
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The luminaire itself is crafted according to 
Smoot-Holman quality and conforms to the 
new 9A RLM specification. Overall length 
e’’, width 11%’, height 7”. 

Catalog No. NET — 2461] 
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BRANCH AND WAREHOUSE 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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If it happened today, the nation would 
be trying to pay off a debt accumulated 
when a dollar was worth only about 65 
cents with a full hundred-cent dollar. It 
would mean that everyone would have to 
work twice as hard and produce twice as 
much—an impossibility. “And so,” winds 
up the Standard’s editorial writer, ‘the 
entry of Montana into the billion-dollar 
class carries with it certain drawbacks.” 

New president of the Rocky Mountain 
Oil & Gas Association is James Donoghue 
of Denver, affable and vigorous young 
president of the MacKinnie Oil & Drilling 
Company. His company is active at Lance 
Creek and Elk Basin as well as other Wy- 
oming, Montana and Colorado oil fields. 

Donoghue takes over the work handled 
ably for the past two years by Paul Stock 
of Cody, Wyo. Stock begged off, after 
heading the association during its most 
significant two-year period, during which 
time the Rocky Mountain area leaped into 
the national limelight as the most active 
drilling and exploratory area on the North 
American continent. 

In addition to an impressive new board 
of directors, representing all areas and in- 
terests of the petroleum industry in the 
mountain and prairie states, Donoghue is 
assisted by vice presidents R. B. Curran of 
Carter Oil Company at Billings, Mont.,and 
Glenn Nielson, president of Husky Refin- 
ing Co., Cody, Wyo. Treasurer of the or- 
ganization is Fred M. Manning, Jr., who 
is associated with his father in one of the 
area’s most prominent firms of drilling 
contractors with headquarters in Denver. 

Western woolgrowers are baffled as to 
what they can do to check the gradual de- 
cline in the number of sheep and lambs on 
farms and ranches of the West, where 
about 70 per cent of the nation’s sheep are 
located. Since 1942 the decline has been a 
steady one. 


Glorious Southwest 

Arizona has been having such a boom 
that even residents of other Western states 
are wondering why everybody doesn’t just 
move to the Phoenix area and be done 
with it. The fact that rich easterners and 
mid-westerners got the idea first may check 
the trek. 

Meanwhile, New Mexico is making very 
significant progress and not all of it is in 
the booming Albuquerque area. The Sun- 
shine State has dozens of small towns, each 
with its own industrial base and its own 
characteristic flavor and atmosphere. 

These include Carlsbad and the nearby 
world-famous potash mines; Silver City 
and its enormous open-pit mines which 
contribute a goodly share of the $30,000,- 
000 a year in raw materials produced an- 
nually; Artesia, the oil center with a half 
billion barrels of oil yet to be taken from 
the fields of Eddy and Lea counties; Ros- 
well with its refineries; Hobbs with its 
carbon black plants, oil, gas and live- 
stock; Clovis, center of a $10,000,000-a- 
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year livestock industry; Hurley and Santa 
Rita with New Mexico’s largest single in- 
dustrial operation, the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation’s gargantuan modern open- 
pit mines which were being worked by the 
Spaniards more than 150 years ago. Not to 
mention the anthracite (yes, anthracite) 
mines at Madrid, the turquoise mines at 
Los Cerrillos, and coal mines at a dozen 
places of which Raton is most notable. 

The industrial Shangri-La being devel- 
oped around the birthplace of the atomic 
bomb would insure a rosy future for New 
Mexico even if it had no other industries 
at all. 


And not to be overlooked are the small 
industrial enterprises being developed in 





Albuquerque, the city that can’t help grow- 
ing, and America’s most charming capital, 
Santa Fe. The barest mention of the glam- 
orous old city of Santa Fe, which was a 
gay and courtly center of civilization in the 
new world when George Washington was 
born on the other side of the American 
continent, conjures up nostalgic notions 
such as “why the fing-dong can’t the busi- 
ness world locate its offices in towns like 
Santa Fe?” If they did, it probably would 
ruin the place. 

Anyhow, it works very nicely to live in 
one of the industrial towns and play in 
Santa Fe or one of the other unspoiled 
communities where making a life is still 
more important than making a living. 


Compression Springs 
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<q Write for complete new catalog. 


California Spring 
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Spring Headquarters of the West since 1923 
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dustrial activity on the Wasatch front 

held up during 1946 much better 
than anyone expected at the beginning of 
the year. 

Not only did the postwar “letdown” 
fail to materialize but most indices were 
on the uptrend during the year. Industrial 
employment and payrolls increased mod- 
erately and bank clearings and retail trade 
climbed almost spectacularly. 


Se LAKE CITY—Business and in- 





REGIONAL REVIEWS 
E. THE WASATCH FRONT — 


Most important dash development of 
the year from an industrial standpoint was 
the transfer of Geneva steel plant to United 
States Steel Corp. This will directly in- 
crease basic employment in the area by 
some 5,000 and promises to contribute 
even more substantially by way of sub- 
sidiary and service industries. 

Only one satellite industry has come into 
the area to date because of the Geneva 
operation—Besser Manufacturing Co.— 


Watching the flames 
through the win- 
dows of a pot-bellied 


stove? Those win- 





dows were probably 


thin sheets of Asheville Mica, a product that has been keep- 
ing heat in its place for a long time. 


Now, as then, wherever there is a need for an insulator 
that combines high electric strength with low power loss 
through heat, you can depend on Asheville Mica to provide 


the ideal insulation. 


And now, as then, Asheville Mica Company manufactures 
Stove and Furnace Mica of uniform high quality . . 
teed free from black dotted, clay stained or broken sheets. 
We will gladly supply Asheville Mica Company price lists 
and data regarding specific applications. 
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but others are scouting around for sites. 
One of the potential newcomers is the 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., which plans 
to build a new plant in central Utah or in 
California. 


’ Railroads’ Hands Forced 


Most conspicuous ‘fly in the ointment” 
in connection with Geneva as this is writ- 
ten is the failure of railroad carriers to pub- 
lish reduced rates on finished steel to Pa- 
cific Coast points. But the action of a 
group of trucking firms in publishing an 
$8 per ton rate (which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refused to set aside 
on petition of Inland Steel Co., is expected 


own 


ee 


Phe 


to bring that issue to a conclusion in the | 


near future. Some of the railroads have 
been willing to agree to the $8 rate for 
several months and pressure on the re- 
luctant ones will be enormously increased 
by the truck rate. 

Progress toward capacity production at 
Geneva has been stymied, of course, by the 
coal strike but this is a temporary condi- 
tion. 


Industry as Stabilizer 

Utah’s hope for miscellaneous indus- 
tries in agricultural areas to stabilize the 
economy was realized during the year in 
a few localities. The Thermoid Co. is con- 
structing a rubber products plant at Ne- 
phi; the United States Gypsum Co. has 
announced plans to build a new plant at 
Sigurd and a shirt company has indicated 
an intention of establishing a factory at 
Brigham City. 

The non-ferrous metal mining industry 
has lagged during the year but the trend 
at the year’s end is toward increased pro- 
duction. Most operators have moved up 
from a five- to a six-day operation, but 
this has been prompted more by pressure 
of labor for higher weekly take-home pay 
than by the recent removal of ceiling prices 
from the metals. Until lead and zinc prices 
rise above the old ceiling plus premium 
price, producers operating under the pre- 
mium price plan lose a little on the deal 
because of graduated smelter charges. 


Cry Out Against WAA 


Latest outcry against War Assets Admin- 
istration disposal policies in this area was 


raised by the State of Utah through Gordon | 


Taylor Hyde, chairman of the finance com- 
mission. He bitterly complains that the vet- 
erans’ priority system is being widely mis- 
used for the benefit of “mushroom”’ or- 
ganizations and that the lot-sale program 
is designed to divert everything to ‘‘syndi- 
cates." The state, he reported, is in the 
market for about $1,000,000 worth of 
equipment and materials and could reason- 
ably expect to save one-third of the amount 
if disposal policies permitted purchase 
from WAA. 

The beet sugar industry, long under at- 
tack as a “hot house’ proposition which 
should be eliminated in the interest of con- 
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sumers, is beginning to improve its com- 
petitive position through technological ad- 
vancements. Some promising develop- 
ments in the refining field plus mechaniza- 
tion at the beet production end should sub- 
stantially reduce production costs. 

Modernization of the industry is, of 
course, being hampered by the difficulty of 
obtaining new equipment and machinery 
but considerable progress in that direction 
will be made before the sugar supply sit- 
uation returns to normal and the attacks 
on beet sugar are renewed. Under existing 
conditions no one is objecting to sugar 
from any source 

A drive to modify some of Utah’s “‘lib- 
eral’ labor laws is shaping up for the 
1947 legislative session. The first objec- 
tives will probably be legislation to outlaw 
the secondary boycott. It does not appear 
at present that a general attack will be 
launched on the so-called “‘little Wagner 
Act,”’ inasmuch as little would be accom- 
plished by amending the state law as long 
as the national act stands as it is. 

Since 1932 the legislative grist in this 
state dealing with labor relations has been 
almost wholly “‘pro-labor.’’ And it has been 
impossible to repeal anything that organ- 
ized labor has wanted to retain. But with 
Republicans in control of the house for the 
first time in 16 years and the senate divi- 
sion 12 Democrats and 11 Republicans, 
employers and other groups are hopeful 
that a balancing up process, which they 
regard as long overdue, can be started. 





Santa Fe Leads West 
In Orders for New Cars 

Wholesale rejuvenation of railroad pas- 
senger service during the next six to nine 
months is in the offing for Western rail- 
roads, a survey prepared by Railway Age 
reveals. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe tops the 
list of new passenger cars ordered. On No- 
vember 1, it had 156 cars of all types on 
order. Union Pacific had 80 cars; Northern 
Pacific, 78 cars ; Great Northern, 66; South- 
ern Pacific, 52 (including equipment for 
the new Shasta Daylight) ; Western Pacific, 
22; and Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
22. 


Phosphate Rock Increase 


Idaho and Montana together produced 
more than $1,000,000 worth of phosphate 
rock in the first half of 1946, nearly twice 
the value of the output in the correspond- 
ing six months of 1945. Idaho's tonnage 
increased from 62,220 long tons in the 
1945 period to 109,858 in the first half of 
1946, and Montana’s from 55,209 long 
tons to 84,241. The average value of the 
Idaho shipments declined from $5.59 a 
long ton in 1945 to $5.42 in 1946, while 
the Montana value rose from $3.77 to 
$6.40. Valuations in both states were 
higher than for the leading producers, 
Florida and Tennessee. 
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STUCK FOR PARTS? 


ARE YOU undersupplied on some, and oversupplied 
on others...with the resulting heavy inventory? 
Sales low? Unit cost rising? Worker efficiency low 
because of lack of parts to assemble your product? 


ARE YOUR parts suppliers unable or unwilling to 
make short runs of a few hundred or a few thousand 
pieces? 

YOU DON’T NEED TO BE STYMIED by lack of 
castings, forgings and particular shapes and ma- 
terials. Why not try a new proven source? 


MASTERS’ engineers, methods, machines and men 
are versatile to the Nth degree. Thousands of top 
quality items have been produced by us for hun- 
dreds of leading manufacturers. 


Fluid conductor fittings catalog sent on request. 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


the outstanding news developments 

in this area last month were the sale 
of the Olin aluminum plant at Tacoma to 
Permanente Metals, development of albu- 
min from fish, increasing use of aircraft 
for transportation of heavy cargo, and 
abandonment of plans for the formation 
of an all-Northwest organization which 
would promote the development of the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana. 

Abandonment of the plans for perma- 
nent organization of Pacific Northwest 
United came about six months after the 
organization was proposed in Portland by 
Earl Riley, mayor of the Rose City. In 
announcing that complete organization 
could not be effected, Riley, who was serv- 
ing as interim chairman, stated that failure 
to gain support for the movement had 
made it impossible to raise funds to pro- 
vide a budget. 

Some sources have suggested that it is 
generally felt the services which would 
have been performed by Northwest United 
would have been simply duplication of 
existing agencies and consequently it was 


Prieron: NORTHWEST. — Among 


felt that financial support would be simply 
an added burden without gain of addi- 
tional benefits. 

It might also be considered that the 
program prospectus outlined by the in- 
itiators of the organization was too broad 
and all-inclusive to gain the support not 
only of all sections of the Northwest, but 
also of all branches of industry in any one 
section. 

A noteworthy development of recent 
weeks has been the wide use of air trans- 
port for industrial products. While the use 
of air freight has undoubtedly been stimu- 
lated by the extended maritime strike, par- 
ticularly with respect to cargoes bound for 
Pacific areas and Alaska, it may portend a 
wider use of this method of rapid trans- 
portation in the future. 

At any rate, during the month of No- 
vember, several branches of the lumber 
industry called on the cargo services of the 
air lines, as did a textile manufacturer. In 
Eugene, Ore., 16,000 Ibs. of plywood was 
loaded in a cargo plane for delivery to a 
lumber dealer in Ogden, Utah. Christmas 
trees will be delivered from the Pacific 
Northwest to Hawaii by plane. One dealer 


SEATTLE—I. F. Laucks, Inc., divi- 
sion of Monsanto Chemical Co., has 
been granted CPA approval for con- 
struction of the first $1,000,000 unit of 
its $2,000,000, three-year expansion 


plan in Seattle. A completely new plant 
will be constructed on a Duwamish 
Wateray tract south of the city for the 
manufacture of soy bean flour and 


wood preservatives. .. . Contracts have 
been awarded for the construction of 
a $133,180 fruit processing plant at 
Grandview, Wash., for the Tea Garden 
Products Co. . . . Cooperation of com- 
munities south of Seattle is being asked 
by the city in behalf of the Duwamish 
River development plan which would 
increase industrial development in that 
area. 





in the islands has ordered 10,000 trees to 
be delivered in this manner, a small mat- 
ter of four plane loads. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. is reported to 
be planning to seed logged-off land with 
the aid of a helicopter. Tree seeds will be 
coated with fertilizer, root hormone, and 
a substance toxic to rodents, and the result- 
ing pellets broadcast from the hovering 
craft. Agricultural use of the helicopter 
was also forecast with the announcement 
that two of the machines have been pur- 
chased by Central Aircraft Corp. in Yaki- 
ma, Wash., which has been experimenting 
this past summer in the use of the craft for 
crop dusting. The company is also planning 
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We specialize in 
turning out complicated machined jobs. We 
can turn out to your specifications any item 
from ig to 3” bar stock or can swing cast- 
ings and forgings up to 12” diameter. Our 
operators are highly skilled mechanics. We 
will be glad to figure your next machining 
job. Just give us a call— 
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LOS ANGELES 3, CALIFORNIA 


ALL NEW 
MACHINES 


FOR SALE 


Ingersoll-Rand JB-4 


JACKHAMMERS 


Chicago Pneumatic 


HAND DRILLS 
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ROTARY AIR DRILLS 


ALL LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


PRICED AT BIG 
SAVING TO YOU. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ANYWHERE 
For Price List and Specifications Write Now to Dept. 5 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 
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to use their helicopters in snow survey 
work, timber cruising, and planting of fish 
in mountain lakes. 

As might be expected, Northwest Air 
Lines, which is purchasing prefabrciated 
houses for its staff employees in Alaska, 
has started flying the materials from Seat- 
tle to Anchorage. The company planned to 
transport a complete house in a single 
flight. Jantzen Knitting Mills in Portland 
has started making large quantity ship- 
ments to Honolulu, after having made 
smaller shipments last summer. 

From Astoria, Ore., at the mouth of the 
Columbia River and an important fisheries 
headquarters, comes word that the seafoods 
laboratory, an activity of Oregon State 
College, has successfully produced albu- 
min from bottom fish species such as rock 
fish and turbot. Production on an experi- 
mental basis has been in progress for some 
months. The process was first perfected by 
German scientists, and the Union Fisher- 


— 


new minimum wage and hour standards 
for women on an occupational basis. A 
previous blanket standard, which was to 
have become effective in July, called for 
an 8-hour day, 40-hour week, and 65 cents 
per hour wage. It was, however, voided 
upon a large number of complaints based 
on the fact that it was a blanket order and 
not a series of orders covering individual 
occupations. 
Public Utility Districts Downed 

Since the defeated Democratic candi- 
dates in all four of the Northwest states 
used formation of a Columbia Valley Au- 
thority as a campaign issue, it might be 
presumed that the authority theory was 


disapproved by the electorate. However, 
a number of issues were probably of greater 
importance in determining the outcome of 
November's election. In Oregon, never a 
strong public ownership state, tight local 
proposals for the establishment of public 
utility districts went down to defeat in 
varying degrees. Formation of at least one 
district was defeated for the fifth time, 
and for the third time for several other 
districts. 

In Washington a rather inconclusive 
decision was reached with regard to in- 
itiative measure No. 166, which was in- 
tended particularly to block the proposed 
sale of Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 





men’s Cooperative Packing Co. of Astoria | 
has purchased rights to the process in an | 


effort to develop a new outlet for bottom 
fish. 

The albumin is expected to be a substi- 
tute for egg whites and marketable for 
use in baking, plastics, and gums. The fish- 
derived albumin looks somewhat like egg 
white, is somewhat superior in nutritive 
values, but still smells like fish. It has not 
been produced commercially as yet. 

Three Puget Sound shipyards have re- 
ceived orders totalling $4,000,000 for 24 
steel and 12 wooden fishing vessels for 
China, as part of a $30,000,000 UNRRA 
program. Contracts are as follows: Bel- 
lingham Iron Works, 14 steel and five 
wooden vessels; Pacific Boatbuilding Com- 
pany, Tacoma, five steel and three wooden 
vessels. 

In Great Falls, Mont., a new battery 
manufacturer has begun operations on a 
small scale, The Aldridge Battery Co. is 
producing a heavy-duty battery at the rate 


of about 25 per day and expects to increase | 


production to 50 before the end of the 
year. Like the National Manufacturing Co. 
of Portland which started the manufac- 
ture of water softeners this year, the Al- 
dridge Battery Co. is an all-veteran organ- 
ization, being owned and operated by 


Hugh Aldridge who served with the Army | 


Ordnance Department. 
The state of Washington is preparing 


TACOMA — Permanente Metals 
Corp. has been awarded the aluminum 
reduction plant here at a sale price of 
$3,000,000. The plant with two 120-pot 
lines is expected to be placed in opera- 
tion as soon as the pots can be relined. 
Its 41,000,000-lb. annual capacity will 
be used to supplement the production 
of the Mead plant going to the Trent- 
wood rolling mill, also operated by 
Permanente, and will help to utilize 
the full capacity of the rolling mill. 
Alumina will be shipped to Tacoma 
from Baton Rouge, La., and the pig 
aluminum output to Spokane. 
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properties throughout western Washington 
to a small public utility district in the 
northwest part of the state. 

Adherents and opponents of the measure 
were peculiarly mixed with privately 
owned and publicly owned utilities on 
both sides. Although the measure went 
down to defeat by about two to one, it was 
apparently so poorly drawn as to prohibit 
any clear-cut decision. Washington is the 
only strong public ownership state of the 
Northwest states. 

In Oregon, again, a three per cent gross 
sales tax to finance increased old age pen- 
sions was soundly defeated, probably due 
principally to business interests which felt 


NOTABLE NAMES 
WESTERN INDUSTRY 


Outstanding among the younger industrial 
leaders of Southern California are Jim and Boyd 
Thomas of Utility Tool and Die Manufacturers, 
Pasadena. 

Almost a native Californian, Jim Thomas, 
who has spent the last 28 of his 29 years in the 
Golden State, developed the know-how and skill 
that characterize the present Utility organization 
while working as superintendent 
in various machine shops in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. Of an in- 
dependent and enterprising na- 
ture, Jim in 1939 opened his 
own one-man shop, began mak- 
ing machine tools, screw ma- 
chines, turret lathes and bed tur- 
rets. Shortly afterward he was 
joined by his brother Boyd and 
together they began to build the 
Utility shop into a vigorous, growing industry. 

The first location was in Glendale. From 
there they moved to Los Angeles, later to Pasa- 
dena, where they now have their own modern 
three-story building, containing 
over 50,000 square feet of work- 
ing space. 

In 1943 the plant was con- 
verted into a complete manufac- 
turing unit for the production of 
high quality knives and patented 
houseware items. Now equipped 
for the whole process, from the 
beginning design to the com- 
pleted product, Utility handles 
its own die-casting, bunching, automatic paint- 
ing, plating, tool making and assembling. It is 
characteristic of the Thomas brothers that when 
they cannot find a ready made tool or piece of 
equipment to suit their purpose, they will design 
and build it themselves. 

The Thomas brothers’ ingenuity, perseverance 
and knowledge have built Utility Tool and Die 
Manufacturing from a one-man shop in 1939 
to its present stature—employing several hun- 
dred people . . . the only large manufacturer of 
cutlery in the West . . . another example of 
youth setting the pace in Western Industry. 
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PORTLAND—Last month the third 
manufacturer of prefabricated houses 
unveiled its first model. The Laidlaw 
Co., Prefabrication Engineering Co., 
and Timber Structures, Inc., expect to 
have assembly line built homes in pro- 
duction at the rate of 200 to 300 per 
month within a few months, providing 
that materials are available. . . . Para- 
mount Paper Box Co., manufacturer of 
gift boxes, placed its new plant in op- 
eration during November. . . . Fir-Tex 
Co. at St. Helens, manufacturers of 
fiber board, are planning to undertake 
an experiment on the utilization of 
thinnings trom second growth Douglas 
fir in the manufacture of fiber board. 


- the measure was a distinct threat to opera- 


tions within the state. 
On the oil front, more tests are sched- 


uled to begin in another effort to discover | 





oil on the Western slope of Washington, | 
and the production of petroleum coke is | 


being planned at Spokane. Inland Empire | 


| Refineries at Spokane expects to utilize 


heavy crude oil from the Cut Bank and 
Soap Creek fields in Montana, shipping 
the crude by tank car from Montana to 
Spokane. Plans for initial production of 
5,000 tons of coke per day will be com- 


pleted as soon as an analysis of the heavy | 


crude to determine its adaptability to the 
manufacture of coke has been completed. 
The company believes that the industrial 


| coke users in the Spokane area represent a | 
market for about 15,000 tons of coke per | 


day. The expansion program at the re- 
finery is estimated to cost $800,000. 


Standard Oil Co. of California is get- 


ting established to make its third attempt 
to discover oil in Washington, with steps 
preliminary to drilling about 8 miles 
northeast of Edmonds between Seattle and 
Everett. Standard abandoned its second 
attempt early in 1946 after drilling in 
Whatcom County in the northern part of 
the state. 

One of the most attractive areas to oil 
prospectors, and the scene of Standard’s 
first test back in 1920, is about to be drilled 
again, this time by the Union Oil Co. 
which has opened a field office at Monte- 
sano and has leased thousands of acres in 
the Grays Harbor area on the Olympic 
Peninsula. 

In the meantime the Richfield Oil Co. 
has relinquished its rights to drill for oil 
near Portland, Ore. The company ceased 
operations near Linnton several months 
ago, apparently being unsuccessful in its 
hunt for the oil which would add a much 
needed resource in the industrial develop- 
ment of this region. 

Sale of surplus war plants is very much 
in the news these days. One of the poten- 
tially most interesting sales from an indus- 
trial development point of view, that of 
the magnesium plant at Spokane, has been 
postponed until early January. 

Bids for the chrome reduction plant on 
the Oregon Coast near Coos Bay brought 
out six offers of which the highest was 
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SPOKANE—Engineers of the Army 

Air Forces have recommended the Col- 

umbia Basin for the site of the proposed 

$500,000,000 supersonic aircraft re- 

search center. Deciding factors in the 

decision were the large power poten- 

tials, available water supply, and area 

of uninhabited land in the vicinity... . 

Washington automobile license plates 

for 1947 have been made from alumi- 

num produced at the Trentwood rolling 

mill, another noteworthy substitution 

of aluminum for steel, and indicative 

' | of the still growing popularity of the 
; light metal. 





for $74,000 by Knute Johnson, Waldport, 
Ore. The second highest was only $14,125 
by the Dairy Cooperative of Bandon. Other 
plants offered for sale by the War Assets 
Administration include the ferrosilicon ore 
reduction plant at Rock Island, Wash., the 
75,000-ton coking plant at Tacoma, and a 
coal mine at Wilkeson, Wash., which was 
formerly operating in conjunction with the 
coking plant. 

Large scale mining of olivene has been 
undertaken in Skagit County, Wash., and 
about 80 cars of the ore are expected to be 
shipped east before the first of the year. 
Olivene is a chrysolite, which is composed 
of iron, magnesium, and silica, and is olive 
green in color. 

é The ore is destined for Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where it will be used in the manufacture 
of refractory by Harbison & Walker Re- 
fractories Co. Raw material had previously 
been secured in North Carolina, but the 
high purity and wide extent of Skagit 
County deposits are reported to be account- 
able for the willingness of the eastern 
manufacturer to go so far for raw material. 

Carney Co. of Mankato, Minn., which 
has under construction a rock wool manu- 
facturing plant just east of Spokane, has 
now announced plans for construction of 
a similar plant at Longview, Wash. Manu- 
facture of the rock wool involves blowing 
steam through slag from steel blast fur- 
naces. The Longview plant is estimated to 
cost about $280,000, and is expected to be 
in operation in about six months. 

Alfalfa growers in southeastern Wash- 
ington are working on the development 
of a hay dehydration method as a means 
of solving an adverse freight rate structure. 
By next summer it is expected that a plant 


f 
will be in operation to dehydrate newly 


| 
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mown hay and ship it to seed mixing plants 
in bags, rather than in the usual baled form 
with a resulting saving in freight costs. If 
the dehydration process proves successful, 
it may be ulate pea vines which here- 
tofore have been wasted in huge quantities. 

Northwest Chemurgy Cooperative, Inc., 
of Wenatchee, Wash., which is construct- 
ing a starch plant near Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and has announced plans for a starch and 
glucose plant at The Dalles, Ore., has now 
announced that it will construct a $75,000 
starch plant at Moses Lake, Wash. Starch 
will be produced from cull and surplus 


TES | 
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potatoes, of which the Moses Lake area has 
had an embarrassingly rich supply. 

Starch thus produced will be taken to 
Ellensburg for processing to glucose. The 
cooperative has taken contracts to furnish 
glucose to breweries, bakeries, ice cream 
manufacturers, soft drink producers, and 
dairies. The product is used in place of 
sugar and cornstarch. 

Construction of the starch and glucose 
plant at The Dalles has been held up tntil 
completion of the plant near Klamath 
Falls, but is expected to get under way 
shortly after the first of the year. Plans call 
for a three-story reinforced concrete build- 
ing 181 by 261 ft., and a one-story re- 
inforced concrete building 118 by 138 ft. 
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| ! Technical Methods 


Simplify Production 


Construction costs are estimated at $150,- 
000, and equipment to be installed will 
cost an equal amount. 

General Electric Co. formally opened 
a new building for training of nuclear sci- 
entists at the Hanford Engineer Works, 
Richland, Wash., last month. Dedication 
of the building was part of a nationwide 
observance of the fourth anniversary of the 
large-scale release of atomic power. Dean 
Ellis F. Johnson, who was recently ap- 
pointed director of educational activities 
at the atomic plant, in accepting the build- 
ing outlined a program for freeing man- 
kind from dependence on diminishing nat- 
ural resources by application of atomic 
power. 
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| Variable Speed Drive Attachment Offers 


Instant Speed Control for Drill Press Work! 


Now you can adjust drill press speeds from 
high to low—or any intermediate speed—as 
easily as shifting gears in your car! The Era 
Variable Speed Drive Attachment enables the 
operator to provide the correct speed for 
large or small drills by merely moving a lever. 
This saving in time results in greater work 
volume, better work, and lower productioncost. 
The Era Attachment fits all popular makes of 
drill presses, and is easily installed without 
the necessity of drilling holes or changin 
present equipment. , 
To also help save time on the job, many 
plant owners make chewing gum available to 
workers. Chewing gum seems to make work 
go easier, time go faster. Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum may be used even when both hands are 
busy, eliminating work interruptions, and thus 
promoting greater safety for the operator. 


“ou can get complete information from 
Era Meter Co. 
3940 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
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LABOR 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


FFICIALS of the Twentieth Re- 
'@) gional National Labor Relations 

Board, San Francisco, point out for 
readers of Western Industry some of the 
salient features of the Wagner Act, under 
which it operates, which seem to be little 
known. 

Under rules and regulations of the 
Board, an employer can petition the Board 
for an election to determine who repre- 
sents the majority of employees where two 
or more unions or groups claim member- 
ship of the majority of his employees. 

The Board points out there are two 
kinds of jurisdictional disputes: 1) Where 
two unions are affiliated with the same 
union; and 2) where two rival organiza- 
tions claim representation, such as in a 
fight between the CIO and AFL unions. 

In a jurisdictional dispute, the Board 
enters the picture when the question rises 
as to which of two unions represents the 
majority of the employees. The Board, 


wa acdae ro 
MARLOW PUMP more efficient! 


A Marlow Self- iivine Centrifugal Pump has no 
ports, by-passes or other auxiliary priming devices 
Priming is posi- 
tive and automatic even on high suction lifts. 

With the exclusive Marlow diffuser method of 
self-priming there is no recirculation or wasted 
A Marlow has no parts which require 
Practically no oper- 


that reduce pumping efficiency. 


motion. 

adjustment or manipulation. 

ating attention is needed. 

© Pumps wide variety of liquids; clear, gritty, 
heavy, volatile. 

© Reliable for continuous or intermittent service; 
primes itself whenever necessary. 

® Strong, long-life construction that helps assure 
dependable, trouble-free performance. 

© 1¥, to 10-inch sizes. 25 to 3500 gallons per 
minute. 


Send for interesting literature. Marlow Pumps, 
517 Greenwood Avenue, Ridgewood, N. J. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


Monvlacturers of Quality Pomps Since 1924 
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however, is not a policeman. Its purpose is 
to see that the proper agency is designated 
for the purpose of bargaining with the 
employer, and its aim is to protect em- 
ployees in their right to bargain. 

The act does not provide police power 
to protect an employee who may himself 
be subjected to union coercion. When the 
Act was passed there already existed crimi- 
nal laws which could protect an employee 
from intimidation by a union. Such an em- 
ployee could and can seek his remedy in 
the local law courts, under laws already in 
existence against assault and battery or 
intimidation. 

Orders which the Board issues are not 
self-enforceable. Enforcement of them 
must be decreed by an appropriate Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

While the act prohibits certain practices 
on the part of employers, it does not place 
any prohibitions on actions of the unions 
themselves, as the act has only one aim— 


as 





to further collective bargaining and thus 
protect the right of employees to organize 
and strike. 

The majority of cases coming before the 
Board are representation cases, but an ever- 
increasing number of unfair labor prac- 
tice cases are coming before the Board to- 
day. Of these, over 90 per cent are infor- 
mally handled by agreement of the parties 
and never reach a hearing. 

When an unfair labor practice charge is 
filed with the Board, if the Board, after 
investigation, finds there is no merit in it, 
the charge is dismissed. If the Board finds 
it has merit, a public hearing is held be- 
fore a trial examiner. That examiner then 
files an intermediate report. 

Each side can except to portions of the 
report and file briefs. The Board reviews 
the whole report and then makes its order. 
From there the Board or the employer can 
petition the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
enforcement. 

Of 52 cases which reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the 10-year 
period between July 5, 1935 and June 30, 
_ 40 were enforced in full—a ratio 

76.9 per cent; while eight (15.4 per 
Sen were enforced with modification, 
two were set aside, one was remanded to 


the Board and one Board request was 
denied. 

Of 594 cases reaching the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 346 were enforced in full 
(58.2 per cent) ; 167 were enforced with 



















JOHNSON WIRE—AIl types 
of high carbon—bright, tinned 
and alloy coated wire—round, 
half round, flat, special shapes. 


JOHNSON XLO MUSIC 
WIRE—.003” to .200”. 


JOHNSON SPECIAL ALLOY 
—" WIRE — .003” to 


Warebouse stock: 


11641 MONA BLVD. 


(Phone Kimball 2959) 
Los Angeles 


ge eet. STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


WORCESTER * MASSACHUSETTS 
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* SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


* CUT DOWN FATIGUE 
* IMPROVE WORKMANSHIP 


Burt Weld lenses and plates employ a 
newly developed shade which is only 
slightly opaque — yet filters all glare 
from aluminum or acetylene welding. 
Fatigue and errors are greatly reduced 
because operator is able to see work at 
all times. Lenses are optically ground — 
fit any standard 50 mm. round goggle. 
Plates fit standard welding hoods. 


Write for bulletin and prices 


Se 


Monufacturers & Distributors 


sie Mel tial etn 


Equipment 


5100W SOUTH HOOVER STREET 
LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 
SS Other Offices in San Francisco and Houston 





modifications (28.1 per cent); 73 were 
set aside (12.4 per cent) and eight were 
remanded (1.3 per cent). 


Hook and Dillon 
Still At It! 


For the first time in San Francisco, the 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Master Agree- 
ment is involved in a case pending before 
the Tenth Regional National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

That agreement was sponsored and de- 
veloped during the war by the Govern- 
ment which persuaded both employers and 
unions to agree to the contract in an effort 
to stabilize the shipbuilding industry for 
the duration of the emergency. As yet the 
emergency has not been declared over by 
the Congress, 

The Pacific Coast Master Agreement 
was brought into the case before the Board, 
when Hook and Dillon of Machinists 
Lodge 68 fame, came before the Board in 
hearings in December on their petitions 
for elections at General Engineering & 
Dry Dock Corp. and Martinolich Ship- 
building Co. to determine which union 
represented a majority of the machinists. 
Hook and Dillon claim a majority of the 
workers belong to their independent San 
Francisco Machinists Union now in the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO; 
while the International Association of 
Machinists contends a majority of the ma- 
chinists belong to its union. 


The NLRB would appear to be some- 
what in the position of holding on to 
a “hot potato.” On the one hand, one 
section of the Government has sponsored 
the agreement to provide for stability in 
the industry, while the Board would ap- 
pear to be fostering instability if it held 
the agreement was no bar to holding an 
election. 


In no previous case before the Board 
has the question of the government's par- 
ticipation in demands for stabilization of 
an industry been at stake. 


The marine industry is not the only in- 
dustry involved in Hook and Dillon de- 
mands for elections before the Board. 
Some 10 cases, which have been combined 
in three separate hearings, involve the Cal- 
ifornia Metal Trades Association, Western 
Can Company, and the breweries, as well 
as Ace Manufacturing Co., Liberty Ma- 
chine & Pole Line Co. and Belmont En- 
gineering, to name a few. 

Hook and Dillon, along with their of- 
ficers, were expelled from the IAM union 
by court action of the international off- 
cers after Hook and Dillon had tied up 
production last year in 150 San Francisco 
Bay Area establishments employing ma- 
chinists for 140 days. 

The international union took over the 
funds and books of the old lodge, while 
Hook and Dillon organized an indepen- 
dent union. The two are now appearing 
before the Board with the claim that they 











FABCO 


Flexibie Coupling 
TYPER 


This is a link and pin type flexible 
coupling, as illustrated above. It em- 
ploys rubber bushings as the shock 
absorbing medium, and there is no 
material commonly available which 
is better suited to this purpose. 


These couplings are available in a 
range of 11 sizes, from 15 to 900 H.P. 
per 100 R.P.M. They are adaptable 
to motor and engine drives carrying 
loads which involve heavy shocks 
and vibrations. 


HERE 
iS 
WHY 


Key to the success- 
ful performance of 
Type R Couplings 
is the shape of the 
patented pin block. 
The rule on the top 
illustration shows 
clearly that the 
bearing surface on 
the rubber in the 
line of force re- 
mains the same un- 
der all conditions. 
The center and bottom illustrations com- 
pare the cushioning of the Fabco coupling 
to the conventional round pin and rubber 
type coupling. 





Write for a copy of our catalog 
on FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


F. A.B. MFG. CO. 


1249 SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 
Oakland 8, California 
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bat no heads 


Stone walls are scarce. 

If you have a problem 

with a technical, industrial, 
scientific product 

we'll take it over. 

We love the tough ones... 
we know how to sell them. 
We’re specialists in 
industrial marketing.. 


industrial advertising. 


conners & co 
LOS ANGELES 
5600 sunset boulevard® he.7101 





Widely Used \, 
To Keep Count! 






Industry's favorite “Watchdog of 
Production” since 1906... Reding- 
ton Counters are widely used on 
punch presses, pumps, screw ma- 
chines, packaging machines. . 
conveyor lines, can making and box 
making machinery . . . in fact all 
types of machinery . . . and pro- 
duction lines. Easy to install . . 
100°, accurate. Write for new 
catalog. 


F.B. REDINGTON CO. 


118 So. Sangamon St., Chicago 7, Ill. 








still represent the majority of the em- 
ployees rather than the IAM, 

The Board’s decision as to whether or 
not elections should be held in San Fran- 
cisco machine shops and the marine in- 
dustry is one most vital to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area manufacturers who are al- 
ready all too familiar with the techniques 
of the two men. 

While it is possible a decision in one 
of the cases might be handed down early 
in January, according to Board members, 
industry itself does not look for a clarifi- 
cation of the points involved until early 
in the spring. 


Protective Coloring 
For Marine Industry 


A uniform protective color code in the 


| marine industry is particularly needful, 
| Says 


“The Preventer,” the safety publica- 
tion of the Waterfront Employers Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast, because of the 
rotation of labor ashore, and frequent 
shifts of seagoing personnel from one ship 


or company to another. 


The pipeline code can be used in its 
entirety aboard ship, according to The 
Preventer, and may be of some value on 
docks where fire lines and domestic water 
lines run together. 

Reporting that fire protection equip- 
ment is already for the most part painted 
red and that there has been some use made 
of green for first aid equipment, the pub- 
lication recommends its extension to loca- 
tions of life rings, stretchers and portable 
ladders on docks. 

“There are many places on both ships 
and docks where yellow could be used ad- 
vantageously,”’ it adds. ““Padeyes on deck, 
door coamings, steampipes across walk- 
ways and cargo hooks are a few of the 
hazards aboard ship which could be clearly 
marked. 

“Front and back plates of jitneys, the 
edges of four-wheelers and slingboards, 
hooks and clamps are pieces of stevedoring 
gear which could be painted yellow or 
with yellow and black stripes. 

“On the docks yellow and black stripes 
on corner posts at aisle intersections would 
be of help and white or white and black 
lines to designate aisle limits and center 
lines would be useful.” 


M&W Newspaper 
Makes Progress 

Good progress for the weekly newspaper 
sponsored by the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Association of Los Angeles to dis- 
seminate a better impression of manage- 
ment among labor is reported by Chas. 
McKeand, director of indusrial relations 


| for M&M. 


The newspaper, which bears the title 
“Southern California Forum,”’ was started 


| in September. It publishes informative ma- 


terial on management-labor relations, clear- 


| ing up misapprehensions of labor regard- 


ing management, but this is only part of 


the contents. Features, sueh as cartoons, | 
household and dress hints are included. 9 

Employers were asked to send it to em.# 
ployees at their homes. At first there was § 
considerable opposition from management, § 
but the circulation is now up to 20,000 § 
copies weekly. A new department, entitled § 
“If I Were Boss,” has begun to draw let. | 
ters. One of those said the unions had got. 
ten for the writer all the benefits in pay, § 
hours, and other conditions he had ever 
received, but that if the employer would 
provide the right pay and treatments he 
would forget all about the unions. 





Plomb Tool Employee 
Suggestion System 


The suggestion plan used by Plomb 
Tool Company in Los Angeles provides} 
for ‘awards as follows: 
A. Employees are awarded up to 20 perf 

cent of the total savings for the coming 

year less the cost of installation. The | 
amount of the award is determined by} 

a vote of the suggestion committee | 


based on the any i 
1. Jageumity .............. --0 to 8 points § 
2. Originality .................0 to 8 points § 
3. Completeness and ; 
presentation ............ 0 to4 polais 
WORE inks 20 points, or 20% | 


5. The minimum award will be $10. 00,8 


B. All employees are eligible to submit} 
suggestions under this plan, however, 
the following personnel are not eligible 
for awards: 

1. Executive and supervisory personnel. 
2. All employees of the engineering de. 
partment. 

C. Suggestions on which a definite savings 
cannot be shown, such as working con- 
ditions or quality, are awarded from 
$10.00 to $20.00. 


D. All individual awards calculated to be 
in excess of $50.00 are paid in the i 
lowing manner: 

1. Fifty dollars ($50.00) at the time of f 
the award and the remainder paid § 
six (6) months after the date of in- 5 
stallation. The remainder of the 
award paid is based upon the actual 
savings that resulted and not the 
original estimate. 


E. Employees’ rights to awards are for 
feited upon severance. 














Vacation Pay Governed 
By Substance, Not Letter 


“Substantial performance’’ of a contrac 
of service entitles an employee to a paid f 
vacation, even if the terms are not strictly 
and literally fulfilled, the municipal cour 
in San Diego ruled recently i in a suit filed 
against Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., on behalf of Edward W. Fitzpatrick 

Law on this subject is sparse. The em 
ployee filed a claim for vacation pay which 
he alleged was due him under a contrac § 
with the Intl. Assn. of Machinists provid § 
ing that employees would be entitled to 12 F 
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days’ vacation after a year of continuous 
service. One day before his year’s service 
would have been completed, the worker 
in question was laid off ‘‘because of lack 
of work and a reduction in force.” 

The company denied him vacation pay 
on the grounds that he had not completed 
his full year of continuous service. When, 
after a hearing before a deputy labor com- 
missioner and a finding that the claim ap- 

eared to be valid and enforceable, the 
employer refused to pay, the Division of 
Labor Law Enforcement of the Califor- 
nia Department of Industrial Relations 
brought suit on the worker's behalf. 

The court applied the doctrine of sub- 
stantial performance to this case and ren- 
dered judgment for the plaintiff, stating: 

“It is not required under modern rules 
of law that a party must strictly and lit- 
erally perform a contract of service before 
he is entitled to the benefit of that contract. 
It must be held that a substantial perform- 
ance is sufficient, 

“Otherwise it would result in an undue 
hardship upon an employee under these 
circumstances . . . in this case there can 
be no question but that the contract was 
substantially performed .. . it appears 
fairly clear to the court . . . that the em- 
ployee should recover his vacation pay. 
This view is not only supported by the 
law, but is fully supported by common 
considerations of justice.” 


Costs Less to 
Live in Seattle 


Residents of Seattle, Wash., paid pro- 
portionately less for their food, housin 
clothing, fuel and light, house furnishing 
and sundries, in the months of June 
through September, 1946, than elsewhere 
in the West. This was revealed by a re- 
cent survey of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

The board found that while the cost of 
living was rising by four per cent in Se- 
attle, residents of Spokane experienced a 
price rise of 6.6 per cent more—tops in 
the West. 

Other Western cities and the percentage 
rise are: Los Angeles, 4.9 per cent; Port- 
land, Ore., 5.4 per cent; Denver, Colo., 
5.9 per cent; Sacramento, Calif., 6.3 per 
cent, and San Francisco, Calif., 6.5 per 
cent. 


Conciliation Cutback 


Economy moves in the Department of 
Labor have required the elimination of 
seven men in the eleven Western states 
from the staff of the U. S, Conciliation Ser- 
vice. Actually only four commissioners of 
conciliation had to be dropped from the 
rolls, one each in Oregon, Arizona, Utah, 
and Hawaii, because one man in California 
resigned, and one each in California and 
Colorado retired because they had reached 
the age of 70. This retrenchment reduced 
the Western staff about 16 per cent. 
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Industrial Service 
By Denver University 


A Bureau of Industrial Relations, de- 
signed to serve industry, labor and the 
public in the Rocky Mountain region, has 
been established at the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo., under the directorship 
of T. H. Cutler, former regional person- 
nel officer for the federal government. 

In addition to consultative services, it 
will offer a reference library of industrial 
relations material, standard publications 
and copies of company and union book- 
lets which will be available for use by an 
industrial or labor group. 

The bureau will also instruct university 
students in four year degree program, with 
a major in industrial relations leading to 
the degree of bachelor of business adminis- 
tration. It will offer short courses for in- 
dividual groups who desire specific con- 
tent but are not working for degrees. 

Research of general interest to industry, 
labor and the public will also be conducted 
by the bureau as a fourth service. 


Minimum Pay Need 
Must Be Shown 

Attorney General Troy of Washington 
has given out an opinion that unless it can 
be determined that a considerable per- 
centage of women in any industry are cur- 
rently being paid less than the minimum 
amount needful to supply them with the 


necessary cost of living and to maintain | 
health, the state industrial welfare com- | 


mission cannot issue a new order covering 
women and minors. 

The state department of labor and indus- 
tries set a minimum wage for women last 
spring to become effective June 5, 1946, 
but the superior court of Thurston County 
canceled the order after certain employers 
who would have been affected brought suit 
and the attorney general admitted the di- 
rective had legal weaknesses. 


Isogonic Drafting Featured 

Isogonic drafting, first given general 
publicity in the August, 1945, issue of 
Western Industry, and which has attracted 
widespread attention, is featured in the 
course being given at California College 
of Engineering, 1743 Foothill Boulevard, 
Oakland, Calif. This is a non-profit insti- 
tution approved by the California State 
Board of Education, and is dedicated to 
the idea of teaching only engineering sub- 
jects which can be applied directly to prac- 
tical engineering procedure. 


Justice Thicker Than Blood 

American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany has granted company pensions to two 
of its oldest Japanese employees at the 
Garfield, Utah, plant. They are K. Mari- 
moto, employed since 1925 in the sample 
mill, surface, janitor and track depart- 
ments, and M. Mabuchi, employed from 
1910 to 1917 and from 1923 to the present 
time in the sample department. 








This carbide is making 
old teat Masel aia ets 
you can depend on it 


PACIFIC 
CARBIDE 


Manufactured by 
Pacific Carbide © Alloys Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Distributed and guaranteed by 


STUART OXYGEN CO. 





Thread pipe with 
almost automatic 
speed and ease... 


RIiIFEIb 


No. 65R 


@ Top speed in threading 1” to 2” 
pipe — and least monkey business 
getting ready — that’s the self- 
contained No. 65R, widely popular 
Extra convenience everywhere. Workholder gauge- 
. . it stands up! z : 
plate turns instantly to size—only 
1 screw to tighten on pipe, no bushings to bother 
with. High-speed steel chasers set to size in 10 se- 
conds, cut smooth perfect threads as if steel pipe 
were made of lead. You enjoy using this durable all- 


steel-and-malleable No.65R—at your Supply House. 


WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS | 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY « ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S. A. 











THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


ARIZONA 


TO BUY RETAIL GAS—Natural Gas Service Co. of Arizona has 
notified the Arizona Corporation Commission of its intention to buy 


the retail gas distribution systems owned by Marshall A .Moody in 
Pinal and Greenlee counties, for $400,000. 


PUBLISHING CO. STOCK PURCHASED-~—Phoenix Newspapers, Inc, 
has purchased all the stock of the Arizona Publishing Co. and thus 


acquired ownership of the Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette 


Eugene C. Pulliam is president. 


TWO CPA APPROVALS AT PHOENIX—Application of Phoenix 
Bakery Co. to construct a $300,000 plant at 23rd Ave. and Harrison 
has been approved by CPA. . . . Armour & Co. have been granted 
approval of a proposed cold storage building at 241 W. Jackson, to 
cost $67,500. 


COOPER SCREW TAKEN OVER—Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Co. have acquired the Cooper Screw Manufacturing Company 
plant in Los Angeles. The firm is the first to come West with a full 
line of bolts, nuts, rivets and screws for use in manufacturing, assembly 
and other plants. The company’s products range from small screws 
weighing a fraction of an ounce to large nuts weighing 25 lbs. each, 
Company operations will be handled by R. A. MacDonald, plant man. 
ager, and Charles P. Brenner, Pacific Coast sales manager. Company 


has purchased 56,000 square feet of adjoining ground in the City § 


Terrace industrial district for future expansion. Company also has 
plants at Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; and Rock Falls, Ill. 


CPA APPROVALS FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — Graham. 
Reynolds Electric Co., 300 E. 3rd St., electrical construction distrib. 
utors warehouse and office on E. Olympic Blvd. and Rio Vista St., Los 
Angeles, $82,000, to provide for handling of materials for the veterans 
housing program. . . . Summers Gyroscope Co., 1100 Colorado St, 
Santa Monica, a factory at 2200 Broadway, for production of essential 
gyroscopically controlled navigational instruments for the Army and 
Navy, $60,000. . . . Pacific Coast Borax Co., Los Angeles, a borate 
products factory at Boron Mine, Boron, $225,046. The firm’s production 
is essential for such items as bath tubs and enamelware. . . . Owens 


“ Illinois Glass Co., 5120 S. Soto St., Los Angeles, glass container fac. 


tory warehouse at the same address, $150,000, to handle production 
that is being increased to help break shortages of containers. . . . Probert 
Manufacturing Co., 2230 Oros St., Los Angeles, a metal covered door 
and trim factory at the foot of Gleneden St., off Riverside Drive, 
$45,000. . . .*Globe Mills, an essential grain storage elevator and 
head-house at Goodrich Blvd. and Ferguson Drive for additional flour 
mill facilities, $775,000. . . .~Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, a plant at 
Slauson and Eastern avenues, $340,000. . . . Broadway Department 
Store, Inc., critically needed re-wiring of the building, $200,000. ... 
A & J Building Co., 412 E. 9th St., restoration of loft building to 
pre-fire condition, $70,000. . . . Oro Chemical Co., 1018 Santa Fe 
Ave., a soap factory at 3601 Medford St., to maintain the supply of 
this critical item, $60,000. . . . Southern California Telephone Co, 
essential rearrangement of the telephone storage building at 1259 N 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, $90,000. . . . Southern California Tele 
phone Co., an addition of a fourth floor, and a four-story and basement 
steel frame addition to the existing Axminster telephone central offic 
at 3233 W. Vernon, Los Angeles, $550,000, to house new dial equip. 
ment to handle an increase of 7,000 telephones. . . . California Hard 
ware Co., 500 E. 1st St., Los Angeles, a three-story and basement 
reinforced concrete warehouse to provide for storage of materials essen 
tial to the construction industry, $400,000. 


NEW INDUSTRIES IN LOS ANGELES AREA—Cherry River Papert 
Co., Hadley and Magnolia Sts., Whittier, has a plant under construc 
tion for manufacture of paper milk bottles. This is a subsidiary of 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J... . A. K. Wilson Timber Co, 
offices at 2346 Del Amo St., Compton, has acquired 112 acres on De 
Amo St., between Alameda St. and Wilmington Ave., about three miles 
south of Compton. Construction has been started on the first unit whic 
will contain about 33,000 sq. ft., to be used as a lumber-drying plant 
and sawmill. Cost is estimated around $1,000,000. . . § Bates Expanded 
Steel Corp., East Chicago, Ind., has purchased 16 acres at Arlingtoo 
and Dominguez streets, Torrance, and as soon as conditions permit will 
erect a branch plant. Company makes steel poles, towers, signal bridges, 
floor joists, and other light structural steel fabrications. Its light metals 
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division fabricates aluminum and magnesium. . . . Pacific Products Co., 
2112 Sepulveda Blvd., W. Los Angeles, is manufacturing “Zippy” 
liquid starch in its new building. Investment in building and equipment 
js estimated at $200,000. . . . Master Processing Corp., 2751 Imperial 
Highway, Lynwood, has been established to mix rubber to raniielone 
of various firms in the rubber industry. Charles H. Kuhn is president; 
C. A. Sickels is treasurer. . .: White Rock Bottlers Co. of California, 
2151 E. 51st St., has begun manufacture and bottling of “White Rock’ 
water, ginger ale and a lemon lime drink. Company is an affiliate of 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co., Waukesha, Wisconsin. . . . Cal-Lite 
Corp., 12600 Yukon, Hawthorne, is constructing a 20,000 sq. ft. build- 
ing at this address for manufacture of fluorescent lighting fixtures. . . . 
Halco Die Cast & Engineering, 3132 E. W ashington Blvd., will 
shortly be producing dies and die castings. . . . Monterey Casuals, 207 
So. Garfield Ave., Monterey Park, has begun manufacture of misses’ 
dresses and blouses... . Down-One Bottling Co., 8057 Woodley Ave., 
Van Nuys, has started production and bottling of a carbonated soft 
drink. . . . Dribben Textile Shrinkers Co., 629 E. 9th St., has been 
established as textile processors, with capacity of 25,000 yards daily. 

. Hollywood Door & Mill Co., 6612 Lexington Ave., has leased 
the building at this address and purchased equipment of the former 
Hollywood Planing Mill. Additional equipment has been installed for 
production of doors, as well as custom and stock cabinets. -H&B 
Sales Co., offices at 2875 Cherry Ave., Long Beach, is constructing a 
plant at 5431 Anaheim-Telegraph Rd., where assembly of internal com- 
bustion engines will be carried on after the first of the year. . . . Fed- 
eral Screw Products, 1748 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, has begun 
manufacture of small parts for the automotive and aircraft industries. 

. Western Lead Products Co., 4530 E. Pacific Way, is manufacturing 
lead oxide, powdered lead, and tinning flux. . . . Macval Mfg. Co., 
3223 Burton Ave., Burbank, has started production of gasoline engines 
from 1 h.p. to 75 h.p. Company has an acre of ground on which the 
first unit of 4,000 sq. ft. has been erected. . .. H. Collier Smith, 5733 
W. 98th St., will begin manufacture of steel and aluminum sash within 
the next two or three months. Building is under construction. . . . 
J & J of California, Inc., 7531/ So. San Pedro St., is making men’s 
sport shirts. ... Advance Metal Products, 6021 W. Washington Blvd., 
Culver City, has started manufacture of sheet metal products. .. . 
P. R. Z. Products, 1317 Merced Ave., El Monte, is making trailer 
bodies and pick-up trailers. 


INDUSTRIAL FIRM CHOOSES SANTA CLARA SITE—A new in- 
dustrial firm to choose Santa Clara County as the site of their plant 
is the Havlin Witkin Picture and Mirror Company. They will locate 
t 750 Walsh Street, Santa Clara, and produce framed and venetian 
mirrors, mirrored pictures and picture novelties. 


NEW AIR FREIGHT LINES FORMED—Phalanx Air Freight of San 
Francisco has established a new air freight service available to small 
as well as large shippers. Other offices are located at Stockton and 
Sacramento. 


MATSON SETS UP SEPARATE AIR REPAIR CO.—Matson has es- 
tablished a separate company, known as the Matson Maintenance Co., 
to handle its growing air maintenance and reconversion work at its 
Oakland airport plant. 


AMONG BAY AREA EXPANSIONS—The Kieckhefer Container 
Co., an investment of more than $1,000,000 in a new one-story plant 
at Buena Vista Ave. and Hibbard St., Alameda. . . . Fruitvale Canning 
Co., 905 - 66th Ave., a $200,000 expansion program to provide em- 
ployment for an additional 200 persons. . .. Morwear Paint Co., 2838 
Hannah St., Oakland, a $150,000 expansion program. . . . S. T. John- 
son Co., 940 Arlington Ave., Oakland, $170,000 program to double 
oil burner, water heater production. . . . General Electric Co., $191,000 
expansion program. . . « Butler Packing Co., 9957 Medford Ave., 
Oakland, three-story addition, $600,000 expansion. . . .. Sunshine Bis- 
cuit Co., 851 - 81st Ave., Oakland, $500,000 expansion. . . . Western 
Pacific Railroad Company, awarded contract to construct $150,000 
diesel engine service shop at foot of Adeline Street, Oakland. 


EXPANSION OF SODA ASH PLANT — American Chemical and 
Potash Corp. will spend $4,500,000 at its Trona, Calif., plant to increase 
production of soda ash and borax. 


BROTHERS BUY SITE FOR CORONA PLANT—William and Garret 
Joor, brothers who operate a welding plant and farm implement busi- 
ness in Los Angeles, have purchased a site of an acre and a half on the 
western edge of Corona, and plan to build a new plant 40x80 feet. 


MORE BAY AREA EXPANSIONS—Lowrie Paving Company, Inc., 
Evans and Rankin Sts., San Francisco, is constructing 400x200-ft. asphalt 
plant and will install $100,000 worth of new equipment. . . . Kingan 
& Company, Fourth and Townsend Sts., San Francisco, plans erection 
of large steel and concrete building for a new processing plant. Total 
expenditures will approximate $500,000. . . . Mohr-Fredericks, West- 
ward Ho Yacht Club, San Francisco, has started the manufacture of 
plywood outboard motor boats. . . . Jansen Machinery Company, Inc., 
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An Industrial SPRAY GUN 
for ALL purposes 


The 


SHARPE 
“Trojan-T41" 


Fast 
Operation 
Easily 
Adjustable 
to all 
Kinds of 


Spraying 
* 


Here's a Spray Gun that should be part of shop 
equipment of every plant that employs paint spray 
on their products. 


Fast operating, economical in material consump- 


tion, simple in construction and very easy to ———) 
operate. 


Available with standard cup or detachable Jar and Cap for a quick 
change-over from one size cup to another. 


* Write TODAY for descriptive folder and pe list of 
“SHARPE” Spray Guns and Paint Spray Equipment— 
No obligation 


MANUFACTURING § COMPANY 


1224 Wall Street PRospect 4368 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 


Better Ventilation 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 


ALADDIN BLOWERS 


Available for Immediate Delivery 


Our line includes the "BB" fans of 
the backward curved blade type 
and the “FC fans of the forward 
curved blade type for general ven- 
tilation. The ""EX’" fans for exhaust- 
ing and conveying dust, fumes, 
shavings, etc. "RB" fans for gen- 
eral exhaust duty where there is 
danger of "blade loading” due to 
grease, etc. "HP" fans for small 
volumes at higher pressures. 


Write Us About Your Ventilating Problems 


ALADDIN HEATING CORPORATION 


2222 SAN PABLO AVE. OAKLAND, CALIF. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SALES - LEASES 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 
Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 
— Appraisals — 


COLDWELL, BANKER & COMPANY 


REALTORS 
57 Sutter Street 
425 - I5th Street 
523 W. éth Street 


Phone: SUtter 5420 
Phone: GLencourt 7300 


LOS ANGELES ' Phone: MADison 7811 





Emeryville, has been granted CPA permit to construct a $50,000 addi- 
tion to machinery manufacturing plant. . . . Myers Barrel Company, 
Oakland, will construct factory building addition to cost approximately 
$115,000. . . . Pacific Paint & Varnish Company, Berkeley, is con. 
structing a new three-story plant to cost $200,000. . . . California Wire 
Specialties, San Jose, has awarded a contract for the construction of 
a $22,000 factory building to manufacture wire mesh products. . . , 
Peterbilt Motors Company, Oakland, has been granted CPA permit 
to construct a concrete one-story diesel motor testing building. 


OAKLAND FACTORY TRIES NEW FIELD — Production of can 
making machinery will start at the Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Com. 
; pany plant soon, as the firm is nearing completion of plans to enter 
= a new field. Eventually operations will be expanded to include the 
‘ manufacture of cans. Approximately 30 per cent of the tin cans pro. 
Fa t Handlin duced in the United States are used by California’s food processing 
S$ er g industry. Plans for the new line indicate it will eventually equal the 

OF PIPE, PLATE, STRUCTURALS company’s engine and parts business. 

PLATE GRIPS — Safe, positive grips in a variety of 

sizes for handling vertical plates or upending LOS ANGELES EXPANSIONS INCLUDE—U. S. Gypsum Co., of- 
horizontal plates and assemblies. hces at 816 W. 5th St., is constructing a plant at 8430 Quartz Ave, 
PIPE TONGS — Heavy duty tongs for easy handling South Gate, for production of roofing paper and paper for plaster 
of pipe, billets, bars, timber. Locks in open posi- board. Investment for plant and equipment will be about $3,000,000, 
tion. Picks up from floor surface. . . . Dow Chemical Co., offices at 634 So. Spring St., has seven acres 
PLATE HOOKS — Handle one or more horizontal at 5855 Centinela Ave., Baldwin Hills, where a 4,000 sq. ft. building 
plates. Used in sets of 2 or 4. Two styles. will be erected for extraction of iodine. Estimated cost is $150,000. .., 
RAIL TONGS — Handles large or small rail. Two Avalon Products, Inc., has moved to 1318 E. 16th St., where 59,000 
| sizes with 3° or 412° jew. sq. ft. of floor area is available for production of finished lumber articles 
Oe... Write for Illustrated Catalog such as office furniture, occasional chairs, radio cabinets, etc. New 
; equipment will be installed to bring total investment to approximately 
DOWNS a quarter of a million dollars. . . . Columbia Recording Corp., 6624 
Wiaatt yi Via 540 W. VERNON AVENUE Romaine St., has received permission to erect its first unit of a new 
; ILAL LIVU LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. plant on Robertson Blvd., near Beverly Blvd. This will contain 55,000 
cae Gahan & Gaal Candee @ Eb Cranas & Unnavas © Ginevs Toca sq. ft. at an estimated cost of $295,000. Company makes phonograph 
Plate Grips @ Plate Hooks @ Crane Trolley Hoists @ Crane Wheels @ Crane records and electric transcriptions American Cyanamid & Chem- 
End Truck Units @ Jib Crane Fittings @ Automatic Mechanical Load Brake ical Corp., Azuza, will construct a 12,600 sq. ft. addition for use of its 
Crone Hook Blocks synthetic resin plant. Estimated cost is $112,300. . . . Monarch Trunk 
Co., 447 E. 3rd St., has begun construction of an 18,000 sq. ft. build. 
ing on W. Santa Anita Ave., San Gabriel. Company makes airplane 
luggage which will include at the new plant, manufacture of airplane 
boxes, put together by an electronic process. . . . Pernot & Rich, 2546 
San Fernando Rd., has started erection of a plant in Norwalk, to which 
location company will move upon completion. New building will afford 
ee @ x os about 17,000 sq. ft. for manufacture of evaporative coolers, gas and 
oil heaters, and ventilating fans. . . . California Cold Rolled Steel 
{| fl tl} STAMPS Corp., 7140 Anaheim-Telegraph Rd., has constructed a 6,000 sq. ft. 


addition to plant building and also installed additional bright annealing 


Now ...Safer Stamping at Lower Cost with... 


equipment, overhead crane, and handling facilities. Company produces 
LETTERS : cold rolled strip steel. . . . Forty-Two Products, Ltd., 742 So. Hill St, 
is constructing a plant at 11500 Tennessee Ave., W. Los Angeles, for 

FIGURES manufacture of shaving lotion and other toiletries for men. New loca- 
tion will afford 40,000 sq. ft. of floor area, with occupancy expected 

SYMBOLS ; about the first of the year. . . . Southwest Sash and Door Co., 6820 
Victoria Ave., plans to construct a 5,000 sq. ft. warehouse. . . . Worth 

ing Mfg. Co., 627 E. 3rd St., will shortly begin construction of the 
first unit of a new plant at 550 Crocker St. The first building will con 
tain 4,500 sq. ft. for production of various aluminum, stainless steel, 
and bronze items, such as bridge rails, store fronts, etc. . . . Thomas D. 
McHale Mfg. Co., 3214 Mines Ave., has added 4,000 sq. ft. for in- 
: creased production of dairy and creamery equipment. . . . Columbia 

™ New Design gives posi- | Trailer Co., 4310 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, has added 6,600 sq. ft. 
tive finger grip. to floor space for manufacture of coach trailers. . . . California Belleek 
¢Grip holes at exact Co., 701 N. La Cienega Blvd., is opening another plant at 2445 No. 
pointfor perfect balance. Naomi St., Burbank, for increased manufacture of translucent china. 
After-dinner coffee cups are made, as well as chocolate service, cig: 
arette sets, etc. . . . Sealright Pacific, Ltd., 1577 Rio Vista Ave., is 
adding a 28,000 sq. ft. warehouse at 1560 Rio Vista Ave. Company 





e Give workmen “feel of 
security’ when stamps 


‘etn Head ee | makes milk bottle caps and paper food cans. . . . Stephen Flam, Inc, 


Stamps are made of 4 15026 Oxnard St., Van Nuys, has moved to its new building of 20,000 
“Safety” Mecce  al- : 4 ° Available in sizes from sq. ft. for manufacture of concrete mixers, cement block machinery, etc 
ley steel, on heavy ” ~ 1/32" to 1”. ... American Microphone Co., 1915 So. Western Ave., will construc 
duty blanks for all SY «Write fordataand prices. a plant at 370 So. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, and will move to that 
Stamping applications. location. New building will have 18,000 sq. ft. of floor area for pro 
duction of microphones and microphone equipment. . . . Cole Electric 


Co., 1510 So. Los Angeles St., is constructing a 12,000 sq. ft. building 

ty | gl on Stellar Drive, Culver City, where it will move about March 1, 1947 

1 O Company makes high voltage disconnect and air-break switches. . . 
nd Maywood Shops, Inc., 4459 E. 52nd St., will build a 10,000 sq. ft 

sy | 7 3a haa Se M hs structure on E. 61st St. in Los Angeles County near Maywood. Company 
makes unfinished furniture. . .. Garment Hanger Co., 2624 Geraldine 


St., has doubled its production space by moving to above address, where 
wood and wire hangers are made. . . . Aircraft X-Ray Laboratories, 
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ei 5216 Pacific Blvd., Huntington Park, is constructing a 10,000 sq. ft. 
building at 11031 Garfield St., South Gate. Company also has a wood- 
craft division for manufacture of interiors for trailers. . . . Landgraf 


addi- Helicopter Co., 1440 W. 166th St., Gardena, plans to erect a new 
any, plant at 13440 S. Central Ave., Gardena. New building will contain 
ately approximately 9,000 sq. ft. . . . Cali-Wear, 719 E. Pico Blvd., has 
con- moved into its new building at this address for increased manufacture 
Wire B® of men’s sportswear. When new equipment is installed, 44 machines 
yn of will be in operation. . . . Williams Radiator Co., 1821 So. Flower St., 
ee. Glendale, will construct an 8,000 sq. ft. addition for manufacture of 
ermit wall furnaces. . . . Redmond Mfg. Co., 5360 Auckland Ave., North 


Hollywood, has under construction at this location a 7,500 sq. ft. 
building where manufacture of patio furniture will be continued. .. . 
Traveleze Trailer Co., 6307 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, is construct- 


f can ing a plant at 731 No. Victory Blvd., Burbank. New location will afford 
Com- 7,000 sq. ft. of floor area for manufacture of house trailers. . . . Arnelle 
ae Originals, 1238 No. Highland Ave., has moved to this address for 
e the 







































































































increased space for manufacture of women’s dresses. .. . Mutual Plastic 
Mold Co., 4719 Firestone Blvd., South Gate, will move into its newly 
constructed building at the above address. New location will afford 
5,000 sq. ft. for manufacture of plastic molds. . .. Delong Engineering 
Works, 5711 Holmes Ave., has under construction at 5321 Firestone 
Blvd., South Gate, the first unit of a plant to contain 5,000 sq. ft. for 
., Of- production of tractor transmission and iron lungs. Occupancy is expected 
Ave., by the end of November. . . . Masterbilt Coach Trailer Co., 3618 San 
Laster Fernando Rd., Glendale, will add 5,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space. 


we NEW CONTRACT AIR FREIGHT CARRIER CORPORATION 
ilding FORMED—Rapid Air Freight, Inc., of Los Angeles, completed arrange- 
0. . ments in November to operate a nation-wide air cargo service. Head- 
59,000 quarters are at the Lockheed Air Terminal in Burbank. 


ticles INCLUDED IN CPA APPROVALS—S. T. Johnson Co., Oakland, 

New expansion of oil burner manufacturing plant, of $170,000. . . . Sunny- 
mately vale Furniture Co., expansion of furniture store for $50,000... . 
» 6624 Lincoln Packing Co., Roseville, expansion of fruit, vegetable cannery 


a new 
550,000. 
55,000 for $ 


S pro- 
essing 
al the 


graph NEW SAN DIEGO ENTERPRISES—Arts & Crafts Center Company, 
Chem- 4639 Nogal St., currently is making painted (water color) wooden lapel 
> of its pins; will later produce jewelry items. . . . Genuine Griffin Gifts, 
Trunk 3886 Van Dyke St., produces hand-hemmed linen handkerchiefs and 


build. hand-painted luncheon sets. . . . Hobbyland Supply Company, 1459 

irplane University Ave., manufactures model accessories such as flying control POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED WHEN PURCHASING 
irplane wire, airplane dope, test blocks, etc. . . . Kalbfell Laboratory, 1060 SPUR GEARED CHAIN HOISTS 

, 2546 Morena Blvd., currently is manufacturing radio transmitters and elec- Is } ; 

which tronic laboratory testing equipment, as well as serving as consulting | SAFETY (PHILADELPHIA chain hoists contain no cast 
afford engineers in the field of radio and electronics. . . . Kist Bottling Co., | ond iron. Only the toughest materials are used.) 

as and 124 W. Main St., El Cajon, C. K. Hill and Frank Farrankop, owners, n ae 

1 Steel since July 1, have been bottling and distributing canalaiane lemmas. EFFICIENCY (The application of TIMKEN Tapered Roller 
sq. ft. ... Oglesby, Donald G., 3047 Kettner Blvd., creates lucite and plexi- | Bearings at the greatest friction areas allows the 
nealing § glas novelties (cigarette boxes, bud vases, etc.) and display fixtures.... | load to be raised and moved with the least 
‘oduces § San Diego Shower Doors and Glass Fixtures recently has begun fac- | Srd amount of human effort.) 

ill St, tory operation at 5117 El Cajon Blvd., and is specializing in hand- : : ar 
les, for carved doors. . . . Seabright Marine Hardware Corporation, 367 Sixth | PRICE can eee pee Portege pepe built di. 
w loca- Ave., operates a non-ferrous foundry, and is producing marine, espe- ua mans chain hoists can be had at no addl- 
«pected cially yacht, hardware. . . . Sherwood, Jean M., 2093 Coolidge St., is a eee 


-» 6820 manufacturing plain and hand-painted organdy pinafores for toddlers PHILADELPHIA-TIMKEN bearing spur-geared chain hoists 
W orth and children. . . . Taylor’s Shamrock Salve, J. F. Taylor, owner, 2045 made in capacities 1/4; to 20-tons. 


of the J Logan Ave., is producing a “healing and drawing” salve. . . . Tony PHILADELPHIA screw geared chain hoists made in capacities 
ill con: Studios, 4315 Idaho St., is producing ceramic animals and gift novel- | 1/, to 2-ton. 

ss steel, ties... . Torrance Products, 3022 Ibsen St., manufactures and distrib- | , ; , , ; a 
mas D. utes plastic reseal bottle caps. . . . Veterans Guild of America, 360 | PHILADELPHIA differential chain hoists made in capacities 
for in- “K” St., Chula Vista, is producing fractional horsepower motors (under 74 to 2-ton, 

ylumbia ¥, h.p.) in their quonset hut shop, employing only disabled veterans PHILADELPHIA I beam trolleys (plain and geared) made in 
0 sq. ft. of World War II... . Wright, Alice, 4803 Niagara, Ocean Beach, is capacities 1/; to 20-ton. 

Belleek making novelty shell jewelry. .. . Yankee Doodle Root Beer Bottling | 

145 No. Co., 3094 Commercial St., began bottling and distributing operations. | Complete catalog on request 

t china. 

ice, cig MORE CPA APPROVALS—Ziegler Steel Service Co., 1560 N. Dit- 

Ave.. i man Ave., Los Angeles, a steel warehouse at approximately 7000 Ana- EL PH j A 

wit: heim-Telegraph Rd., $85,000. . . . Farr Co., 2615 Southwest Drive 

, any ’ , ’ : 

> he sag Angeles, a building for the manufacture of air and grease filters CHAIN BLOCK & MFG. CO. 

F 20,000 or railroads, and production of humidifying equipment for food preser- 7 

ery, etc vation at 134th St. and Western Ave., $84,000. . . . Copra Oil and Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


onstruct Meal Co., Ltd., Wilmington, replacing fire damage with a structure for Pacific Coast Distributors 
rocessing copra into vegetable oil and dairy meal, $70,000. . e 
wo im FP at . . Industrial Construction Corp., Ltd. 


for pro WAA SALES—WAA has sold the major part of a government-owned 

Electric aircraft plant at Long Beach to the se pine Co., war-time a6 Samra Pe Avemes ~ - - - - - Loe Ancmes, Com 
building operator. Sale price probably will exceed $7,500,000. . . . It has also Arnett & Company 

1, 1947 sold an aircraft steel tubing plant at 5125 Smithway, East Los Angeles, 233 EastLakE AvE.- - - - - - - - - SeaTTLe 9, WasH. 
(ee to the Pacific Tube Co., war-time operator, for $1,525,000. Company F. E. Bennett Co. 

0 sq. ft plans installation of additional tube and bar making facilities. . . . 332 N.W. 6TH AVENUE - - - - - - PortTLanp, OREGON 


company In a companion action, WAA approved sale of one acre of the plant 
veraldine land tract to D. D. Stewart, Lexington, Ky. Sold with the land were 
S, where all mineral rights and casements necessary for the development of 
ratories, drilling and operational activities. Sale price was $140,000. 





Robert M. Taylor Co. 


116 New Montcomery St. - - - - San Francisco, CAutr. 
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FOR STEEL AND 
TUBULAR 
PRODUCTS 


vey on Drake 


FOR SERVICE 


DRAKE STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


STEEL WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
in Los Angeles Fresno California Sine is) ae 


GOODALL 


RUBBER 
WAS eet 


USING NEW AMMONIA VAPOR 
VULCANIZING PROCESS 


ROTECTION, comfort, full freedom 

of movement guaranteed with dur- 
able Goodall water-proof clothing. New 
Goodall Vapor Vulcanizing process per- 
mits use of lighter, more flexible rubber 
compounds—eliminates needle holes 
and stitch stress at seams—forms each 
garment into a single watertight unit. 


GOODALL 


GUARANTEED 
WET WEATHER 
PRODUCTS 


Guaranteed 
water-proof 
garments for 
every industrial, con- 
struction, and marine 
need — complete line 
of rubber suits, water- 
roof hats, coats, 
lankets, and foot- 
wear. 


OTHER foe e oe 8 
GOODALL f Slane ies tektiie 

es 
PRODUCTS } 3% Boots © Lace Boots & Shoes 


LOS ANGELES # SEATTLE 
SALT LAKE CITY ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


NEW BUILDING PLANNED—In July, 1947, construction will begin 
on the modern office building for General Petroleum Corporation, 
western affiliate of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, in Los Angeles, 
The building, to exceed $5,000,000, will have 12 stories and represent 
approximately 450,000 square feet of floor space. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS — Air-Speed Tool Company, Los Angeles 
distributor for the Air-Speed pneumatic saw and file, has moved into 
its new office and factory building at 1500 West Slauson Avenue. 


FOOD SUPPLEMENT PRODUCED—Natural Minerals Co., 6404 
Hollywood Blvd., is producing a mineral food supplement through a 
Glendale laboratory. McKesson-Robbins will wholesale the product. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY PURCHASED — Thermador Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co. has purchased the Rotom Mfg. Co., Alhambra. This 
will be operated as a Thermador unit, making fractional horsepower 
electric motors. 


MINES DEVELOPED BY ATOMIC CORP.—Milling has been started 
on the 40-stamp mill at the Alaska mine at Pike, Sierra county, Califor- 
nia, and 10 stamps will be leased to the Atomic Corporation, which is 
opening the Hartman-Beame mining property near Pike. The Alaska 
mine is operated by Harvey L. Sorensen of San Francisco, with Russell 
J. Kohlen superintendent. The Atomic Corp. is headed by Vic L. Smith. 


TON-TEX OPENS—Ton-Tex Corporation, manufacturers of all types 
of conveyor and transmission belting, with home offices in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., have opened their California sales office in San Jose at 476 
Auzerais Ave. Local manager is J. L. Allison, Jr. 


OAKLAND CPA APPROVAL—Approval of plans for a $150,000 ad- 
dition to the Butler Packing Company plant was granted by the Civilian 
Production Administration. The Butler plant, opened this summer for 
processing of tomato products, is already starting a major expansion 
to include a warehouse and meat processing plant. It is situated at 98th 
Avenue and San Leandro Street. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MAIN AMINO PLANT—International Min- 
erals and Metals Corporation will start construction on the main fac- 
tory building for the world’s largest amino plant on a 26-acre site on 
Monterey Road north of Stone Ave., in San Jose. The plant, which 
represents a $2,500,000 investment, will manufacture mono sodium 
glutumate, a food flavoring made from the end products of sugar beets, 


CONSTRUCTION TO START AT EMERYVILLE — Construction of 
the most modern and complete steel supply servicing facilities for in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast will be started when the Caine Steel Co. of 
California begins construction of its new quarter million dollar steel 
warehouse and service center at 65th and Hollis streets, Emeryville. 
Max Rudorfer will be in charge of the new facility. The new warehouse 
will make available facilities such as shearing and slitting equipment, 
roller leveling and planagraph cutting tables. 


S&W PLANS EXPANSION—S & W Fine Foods, Inc., long estab- 
lished San Francisco food concern, is beginning an expansion program 
which includes enlargement of its southern California plant and erec- 
tion of a processing plant at Williamson, N. Y., at a cost of $250,000. 


TURBINE CONSTRUCTION STARTED—Pelton Water Wheel Co., 
San Francisco, subsidiary of Baldwin Locomotive. Works, and Vancouver 
Engineering Co. have been awarded a contract and started construction 
on a major power turbine job for British Columbia Electric Railway 
Co. The turbine, a 62,000 h.p. machine, will weigh 600 tons and 
operate at 300 rpm. on a 1,118-foot water head in the new British 
Columbia power development. Contract price. is $847,000. 


VISTA CITRUS PLANT SOLD—The packing plant of the Palomar 
Citrus Association has been purchased by Calavo Growers of Califor- 
nia. Part of the new facilities will be devoted to packing fruit from 
Escondido and avocado districts in the southern sections of San Diego 
county. 


NEW BAYSHORE PLANT—Basalt Rock Company, with headquarters 
in Napa, purchased a 30-acre site on the west side of Bayshore High- 
way near Moffett Field for construction of a new $300,000 plant. This 
San Jose plant will manufacture Basalite, a lightweight concrete build- 
ing block. 


SOAP PLANT PLANS EXPANSION—A $250,000 additional ex- 
pansion program is planned by the Liqua-Zone Company, soap factory 
at Tully Road and Healey Way, in San Jose. Architects are preparing 
plans for a 200x150-ft. reinforced plant for erection on the company’s 
present five-acre location. New items will be added and employment 
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stepped up under the expansion. Now manufacturing granulated and 
liquid soap, the company will add a new water softener, a disinfectant 
and a synthetic soap product. 


OAKLAND PLANE SHOP EXPANDS—Expansion of the Pacific Air- 
motive Corporation shops at the Oakland Airport to at least a $500,000 
installation, as part of a $6,000,000 national expansion program, will 
continue. More than half of the sum will be used to acquire and equip 
a New York base, with the remainder going to expansion programs at 
Burbank, Oakland, Seattle and Anchorage. 


PANAMINT MINE WILL REOPEN—Plans have been completed to 
revive mining operations of old Panamint City, historic silver camp 
on the edge of Death Valley, by extensive improvements, including 
road building and construction of a 300-ton mill. The company will 
spend $80,000 in private road work to improve access to Panamint 
City, which lies 37 miles northeast of Trona. 


SHASTA REGION GETS GOLD BOAT — Operations have been 
moved by French Gulch Dredging Co. from the French Gulch area in 
Shasta County, to an exclusive placer deposit at Ft. Jones, Siskiyou 
county. Operation of the Great Northern quicksilver mine on Empire 
Creek in the Klamath River area has been undertaken by Ed McGilvray 
of Ashland, Ore., and Robert Hall. They are installing a concentration 
plant and expect to start production of mercury this month. 


TUNGSTAR CAMP RAZED BY FIRE—Buildings at the Tungstar 
mine, Bishop, were destroyed by fire with a loss estimated by its vice- 
president, George F. Temple, at $250,000. The workings, bunks, com- 
missary and hoist and shaft houses were burned, the fire having started 
from a defective water heater. 


RECENT STOCKTON EXPANSIONS INCLUDE — The Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. has purchased the Moore Equipment Co. plant. 
Property comprises about 16 acres of which 160,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
is under roof, and an additional 155,000 sq. ft. is open concrete space. 
Internationa! plans to manufacture sugar beet harvesters and other farm 
equipment. . . . Moore Equipment Co. has taken an option of another 
10 acres and will build a new warehouse, display room and sales office 
for retail business in farm and road machinery. Expected investment 
is about $200,000. .. . The firm of Bryant & Sawyer has recently com- 
pleted a new bean cleaning and honey and beeswax processing plant, 
known as the Stockton Bean Warehouse. 


MORE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CPA APPROVALS ARE—Na- 
tional Lead Co., $482,000 for paint and varnish factory... . American 
Potash & Chemical Corp., $238,647, extension of the boiler house 
at Trona .. . and the Trumbull Electrical Manufacturing Co., $55,914 
expansion. 


ROOS BROS. TO BUILD—Roos Bros. has purchased the Beans Build- 
ing in San Jose and will build a $1,000,000 modern structure as soon 
as the present building is razed. Building was purchased through the 
James A. Clayton Co. real estate office for $150,000. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS UNDER DISCUSSION—Offcials of the 
United States Rubber Co. and the Rubber Reserve Division of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. discussed additional rubber production facili- 
ties utilizing new production techniques at their Los Angeles confer- 
ence. Preliminary plans call for the unit to be erected on the site of the 
synthetic rubber project now in operation in the Torrance area. The 
chemical process which will be utilized makes it possible to blend carbon 
black directly with the liquid rubber that is formed at a stage in the. 
rubber making operation instead of the laborious milling process now 
used. The result is a finished product of greater wearing qualities. The 
entire output is to be made available to Pacific Coast fabricators. 


REFINING PLANT COMPLETED—Filtrol Corp., Los Angeles, has 
just completed a plant for the manufacture of catalysis for refining 
petroleum and edible oils. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CPA APPROVALS INCLUDE — Rail- 
way Equipment & Realty, Oakland, motor coach servicing, for $184,- 
000.... A. T. & S. F. Ry., Fresno, for $73,500 ice plant for rail- 
road... . Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., San Francisco, manufacturer of 
paper cartons for food and medicine, $48,500 expansion. . . . Star 
Furniture Co., North Sacramento, retail furniture and household appli- 
ances of $60,000. . . . Alta Vineyards Co., Fresno, $80,000, wine 
storage tanks destroyed by fire. 


_COLORADO | 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO. PLANS REFINERY EXPANSION—Plans 
for a $4,000,000 program to enlarge Continental Oil Co.’s Denver re- 
finery have been completed. The project includes the erection of catalytic 
cracking and polymerization units to increase crude oil charging capa- 
city of the refinery to approximately 7,500 barrels per day. Continental 
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| THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


Oil's production in the Rocky Mountain area will supply the refinery’s 
requirements. 


CRESSON MINE REOPENS—Officials of the Cresson gold mine near 
Cripple Creek expect shipments of ore to be steady from now on after 
repair of a cavein. The mine was shut down for three months because 
of a serious cavein. 


REA APPROVES POWER LINES FOR 10,000 COLORADO FARMS 
—The rural electrification administration has approved construction of 
power lines to serve an additional 10,000 farm consumers in Colorado, 
The new lines, REA officials said, will cut in half the number of farm 
homes in the state that still are without electric service. Funds for the 
power lines have been borrowed in recent months from the REA by 
rural electric cooperatives. Six thousand of the homes to be served are 
in three large unelectrified areas in northeastern Colorado, southeastern 
Colorado below the Arkansas River, and in eastern Colorado between 
the Arkansas and Platte rivers. 


ARSENAL ON STANDBY LIST—The Rocky Mountain arsenal at 
Denver has been placed on the military standby list. Only maintenance 
and repair work will be carried on in the future at the arsenal, but that 
will be sufficient to maintain its present personnel at least until early 
next spring. 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANT HEADQUARTERS—Plant Food Corp,, 
of Los Angeles, big operators in commercial fertilizer production since 
1929, has purchased building in Swink, Colo., as headquarters for new 
fertilizer mixing plant. R. M. Pitcher, vice-presiednt of company, will 
be in charge of new plant. 


CHEAP PROCESS FOUND TO REDUCE PHOSPHATE—A process 
by which billions of tons of low grade phosphate shale in southeastern 
Idaho can, at a cost of only 10 to 30 cents a ton, be concentrated into 
a high grade product readily usable by manufacturers of fertilizers has 
been discovered. Joseph Newton, professor of metallurgy at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, who carried on the research studies, found that by 
rock-milling and deliming it is possible to produce a concentrate with 
phosphoric oxide content equal to that of the high grade rock now mined, 


TWO INCORPORATIONS FILED—Consolidated Silver-Lead Mines, 
Wallace, Idaho, has filed articles of incorporation with the Idaho secre- 
tary of state, listing capital stock at $350,000. Incorporators are: E. A. 
Butenschoen, Portland; Albert Stastny, Gresham, Ore., and Pete Lor- 
enzi, Wallace. . . . Articles of incorporation for Snowstorm Silver-Lead 
Mines of Wallace have also been filed, with capital stock of $350,000. 
E. Horning and A. W. Featherstone, both of Wallace, and John Sekulic, 
Mullan, are the incorporators. 


PLANT PROJECTED—A plant to be known as the Gem Canning Co. 
will be constructed in Emmett at an estimated cost of between $40,000 
and $50,000. 


| MONTANA 


WHITE SULPHUR PLANT GETS BIG POLE ORDER—MacGillis 
and Gibbs of Milwaukee, Wis., operating a pulpwood plant in White 
Sulphur Springs, have taken orders for 25,000 untreated poles, and 
have already purchased 12,000 poles from independent operators who 
are now taking out timber. As soon as the weather settles to steady 
cold, 75 cords of pulpwood will be trucked into White Sulphur Springs 
daily. 


BUTTE MINE REOPENS—The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has 
reopened its Mountain View mine, Butte, because of slight improvement 
in the local labor supply but about 3,000 additional miners would be 
required for capacity operations of all of its copper and zinc mines. 
Several of ACM's Butte mines are in operation. The Mountain View 
normally employs about 400 men. 


KERR DAM PLANS BOOST IN POWER OUTPUT—The Montana 
Power Co. will add a new unit to its plant at Kerr dam, five miles 
south of Polson. Huge wheels and a generator have been ordered by 
the company, with delivery expected in about two years. The plant 
is being prepared for their installation. The dam began operations in 
1939, and during the war the facilities of the Montana Power Co. 
were able to send surplus power to Utah and Washington. The new 
Kerr dam will supply 112,000 kilowatts, double its present output. 
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FACTORY TO UTILIZE DEAD TIMBER—A woods product plant 
in the form of a box factory is soon to be constructed at Stevensville. 
Lee Eck of Seattle has James H. Brown of Seattle and W. H. Brown 
of Missoula as his associates in what will be known as ‘Woods Prod- 


ucts, Inc.’” The Bitter Root valley's dead timber supply would be a° 


part of the source of material for the new factory. 


WORK UNDER WAY ON NEW BOX PLANT—The new box man- 
ufacturing plant being built at Stevensville is sponsored by the Lions 
Club. There will be employment for 20 people. 


N W. FLOUR MILL FIRMS TO MERGE—Consolidation of the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills of Seattle with the Montana Flour Mill Com- 
pany is almost completed. The Montana company, with main offices in 
Great Falls, owns five mills, including one in Cleveland. Centennial 
operates mills in Spokane, Tacoma, Ritzville, Wenatchee and Oregon, 
as well as in Seattle. 


POLSON FIRM TO ADD BIG PULP MILL—Plans and specifications 
for the construction of a second unit consisting of a 100-ton ground 
wood mechanical pulp mill are being drawn by Mrs. L. A. Deguere of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., for the Idaho-Montana Pulp & Paper mill. 
The proposed pulp unit will be in addition to the eight-foot band saw 
mill, for which machinery already has been ordered from the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. When completed, the pulp unit will employ about 60 
workers and will require approximately 35,000 cords of pulp wood 
a year. The unit will be electrically operated and will have a capacity 
of 9,000 kilowatts. 


LIQUIDATION RECOMMENDED FOR OIL CO.—Montana Head- 
light Oil Co. directors have recommended that remaining assets be 
sold to highest bidder and cash distributed to stockholders as liquidating 
dividends. Firm has disposed of its refinery and gasoline and oil dis- 
tributing business. It now has oil royalties on five leases in Cut Bank, 
Mont., oil field and two small gas-producing wells in that vicinity. 
The company now has $90,228 on hand in cash and U. S. bonds. No 
estimate has been made of the amount expected for Cut Bank prop- 
erties. Outstanding capital of company is 998,513 shares. Stockholders 
will vote on recommendation for liquidation. 


_ NEVADA 


FIRE HITS RENO MILL--A spectacular blaze destroyed one of Reno's 
largest wood-working mills and a large quantity of lumber, causing 
damage estimated at more than $200,000. The mill was owned by the 
C. & M. Moulding Mill Company, a subsidiary of the National Milling 
Company, and was fully insured. 


NEVADA EQUITY SEEKING SILVER VEIN—With the expecta- 
tion of locating the extension of a vein which contained 40 ounces of 
silver per ton in the adjoining Austin-Manhattan Consolidated Mine, 
Nevada Equity Mining Co. has decided to diamond drill the Hillside 
section of its Equity property. The area is believed to contain the con- 
tinuation of the Wishon ledge, which was four to six feet wide in the 
Austin-Manhattan Consolidated and a substantial producer of rich 
sulphide ore. 


_OREGON | 


Wed vince enlbeanen 3 


TRANSPORT FIRM TAKES NEW SITE—Purchase of site and plans 
for construction of a new truck terminal have been made by the Arrow 
Transportation Company, bulk petroleum carriers. The firm will erect 
a new terminal, machine shop, truck repair shops, salesroom and offices 
at N.W. 35th Ave., Portland, expected to represent an ultimate invest- 
ment of between $50,000 and $75,000. Mrs. Kendall, president and 


general manager, is the only woman petroleum transport operator on 
the Pacific Coast. 


WORK EXPECTED SOON—Construction is to start on a $150,000 
warehouse. and office building at 3950 N.W. Yeon Ave., Portland, to 
house the Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. The structure will be built on a 
cost-plus contract basis by Reimers & Jolivette, Builders Exchange Bldg. 


CONTRACT LET—R. P. Syverson, contractor, has been awarded a 
contract to build a 36x100-ft. addition to the Bend Iron Works. The 
addition will house a machine shop in which finishing of aluminum 
joiners and other machine work will be done. 


BRICK FIRM SETS WINTER CLOSING-—The Oregon Clay Products, 
Inc., at Vale, brick-making concern, is preparing to close for the winter 
after a successful first summer in the business; 1,240,000 bricks have 
been made at the plant since the first kiln was baked late in July. The 
plant is still burning brick, but no more will be made until reopening 
of the factory in the early spring. 
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PLANT TO EXPAND—Construction at La Grande next spring will 
include a new plant addition and railroad spur to the Paul Bunyan Co.,, 
1602 Cove St., in preparation for manufacturing truck bodies, trailers 
and trailer lifts. 


STEEL HOMES SLATED AT PORTLAND—Construction of steel 
homes at the rate of 100 to 200 a month by Insulated Steel Homes, 
Inc., waits allocation of steel. Arrangements have been completed with 
the Gunderson Bros., shipbuilders, to fabricate the structures which 
will be six-room homes selling at $8,000 to $8,500 erected on the 
owner's lot. On the site erection can be completed in five to seven days 
after laying of a concrete slab. 


OREGON MINING AREA DEVELOPMENT PLANNED—The Con. 
solidated Mining & Smelter Co. of Trail, B. C., Canada, have geologists 
and engineers stationed in the Sumpter, Ore., area who are now plan. 
ning development of properties. The board of directors of the firm 
have set aside $3,000,000 for development work in the area where the 
firm purchased a gold mine that was in operation during the war by 
special permission. The operations of the British Columbia firm are 
being conducted under the name of the Solar Development Co. The 
firm is the largest zinc and lead producer in the world. 


ADDITION PLANNED—Case-Swayne Co. is planning $132,000 addi- 
tion at North Portland to handle expanded output. 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR LUMBER CO.—W. A. Woodard Lumber Co., 
Cottage Grove, Ore., has increased its capital stock from $700,000 to 
$1,000,000. The firm plans extensive improvements of its sawmill 
plant and will expand its workers’ housing project. Additional streets 
and sidewalks have been built to provide for expanding the project to 


60 homes from the 17 built last year. 


TO ENLARGE PLANT—The Oregon Trail Furniture Co. plans an 
80-foot addition to its plant at Bend, and Contractor Fred Van Matre 
will handle the work as soon as he completes another construction pro- 
ject for the company. 


WAREHOUSE PROJECTED—The California Packing Corp., with 
offices in Portland, Weatherly Bldg., and local warehousing operations 
at 1314 Jefferson St., plans to construct a seed cleaning and storage 
warehouse, costing between $150,000 and $200,000, on a two-acre site 
bounded by Monroe and Spruce Sts., in La Grande. Company engineers 
are planning the warehouse. 


MILL CAPACITY TO BE BOOSTED — Improvements which have 
been made in the past few months and which will be made in the 
next month will increase the output at the Independence Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company mill in Independence, from 45,000 daily out- 
put to 125,000 in an eight-hour shift. 


NEW MILL STARTED NEAR SPRINGFIELD—Construction of a 
$50,000 sawmill to have a capacity of 75,000 feet of lumber daily and 
to employ 25 men was under way this week at the north end of the West 
Oregon log pond, one mile cast of Springfield, by Cascade Lumber 
Terminal, Inc. The new mill will be an addition to the resaw and 
planer facilities already owned by the company several hundred yards 
farther north of the pond. R. V. Richardson, Portland, is construction 
superintendent and F. W. Horstkotte, also of Portland, who designed 
the mill, is construction engineer. 


PORTLAND YARDS GET SCRAP JOB—Commercial Iron Works 
and Willamette Iron & Steel, Portland shipyards, were added to the 
list of yards the government is offering for lease for ship-breaking 
operations. Scrap is urgently needed to maintain current steel produc- 
tion. The Portland yards were among eight new ones up for ship- 
breaking lease. The eight yards cost the government $32,767,962, ac- 
cording to WAA. 


NEW CPA APPROVALS INCLUDE—The Flintkote Company’s new 
$321,195 asphalt roofing manufacturing plant. . . . The Journal Pub- 
lishing Company's $76,900 first phase of the remodeling of the re- 
cently purchased Public Market building. . . . In Medford, the applica- 
tion of the Crystal Springs Packing Company for a $179,065.54 
development comprising a 125x175-foot one-story packing plant and 
90x177-foot two-story warehouse. . . . The Northern Refrigeration 
Company’s $75,141 75x185-foot two-story cold-storage warehouse. . . . 
The Valley Refrigeration Company’s $71,000 80x206-foot two-story 
cold-storage warehouse. 


NEW PORTLAND AREA INDUSTRIES—Artcraft Sign Co., 2836 
S.E. Ankeny, making wood painted signs. . . . Associated Heating & 
Metal Products, Inc., 1816 N.E. Alberta St., making furnace fittings 
and equipment. . . . Beaver Products Co., $.W. First Ave. and Sheriden, 
making woodworking machinery. . . . J. L. Cook, 2141 N. Williams, 
making deep-freeze display cabinets. . . . Esler Sheet Metal Works, 
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g005 5.W. Capitol Highway, doing sheet metal work. . . . Friendly 
Fences, Route 5, Box 906B, Cornell and Leahy Rd., making and in- 
stalling wood fences. . . . Hurlbert Plastic Co., 3112 S.E. Caruthers, 
making originally designed plastic lamps, trays, etc. . . . Jolly Roger 
Co., S.E. 39th and Long, making plastic sailboats. . . . Labby Bros., 
921 S.W. College St., producing window display items. . . . Liberty 
Venetian Blind Co., 3334 S.W. Hume Ave., making venetian blinds. 
Marianne Chocolate Co., 4939 N.E. Williams, making French 
chocolates. . . . Nesbitt Bottling Co., 77 N.E. Holladay, producing 
soft drink beverages. . . . Nu-Life Manufacturing Co., 611 N.E. 29th, 
manufacturing car polishes. . . . Ornamental Wood Co., 2947 N.E. 
10th, producing myrtlewood, juniper bowls, trays, etc. . . . Plasticraft 
Co., 4656 $.W. Corbett, making plastic name plates and numbers. . . . 
Plexin Plastics Co., 2932 S.E. Division, producing plastic specialties. 
.. Stylebuilders, Inc., 8143 N.E. Union, making dining room furniture. 
... Swanson Manufacturing Co., 5012 N.E. 42nd, making aluminum 
“Kiddy-kake” griddle. 
EXPANSION PLANNED -— Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 2029 
N.W. Quimby St., Portland, plans renovation of facilities at an esti- 
mated cost of $75,600. 


GUILDS LAKE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTED—Plans for construc- 
tion of a single large building or several smaller ones on a 25-acre 
site in the Guilds Lake area to suit the needs of prospective new eastern 
manufacturers who plan to establish in Portland are being completed 
by the Simms Co. Total estimated cost of the proposed development 
will reach at least $1,500,000. The plan calls for a reinforced concrete 
structure having a sawtooth design and a floor area of 300,000 sq. ft. 
This structure will be subdivided to suit the occupant and will be for 
sale, lease or cooperative rental. The proposed structure will be com- 
pletely fireproofed. Among 16 firms in the east planning to move into 
the Pacific Northwest are a national food processing firm, electric equip- 
ment manufacturer and a diesel engine manufacturer. 


| UTAH 


U. S. GYPSUM TO BUILD NEW PLANT—Directors of the U. S. 
Gypsum Co. have authorized construction of a large new gypsum plant 
at Sigurd, Utah. The new plant, 130 miles south of Salt Lake City, is 
to be located on 920 acres of extensive deposits of superior quality 
purchased by the company in 1936. These valuable deposits have a 
proven reserve supply of 100 years. The Sigurd plant will be thoroughly 
modern and equipped with vastly improved machinery. It will manu- 
facture plaster of all types including cement, gauging, molding, Keene's 
cement, industrial plaster and gypsum tile as well as gypsum board 
embracing sheetrock, rocklath and sheathing. In addition to this plant, 
the company is rushing to completion a new paper mill outside Los 
Angeles, Calif., which will further increase gypsum board production. 
The present Nephi, Utah, plant, 60 miles south of Salt Lake City, will 
continue to operate at capacity. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION TO MOVE — Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s manufacturing division in Salt Lake City will be closed and 
moved to Chicago. The Salt Lake plant employed approximately 100 
people and manufactured an estimated $800,000 worth of furnace stok- 
ers and other equipment annually. Although the manufacturing division 
is being moved, no change will be made in the sales and service de- 
partments, which will remain at their present site. 


INCORPORATION GRANTED—Nathanite Products Corp., a firm 
organized to process and manufacture products made from gilsonite, 
has been granted a charter of incorporation in Utah, with Nathan W. 
Davis of Salt Lake City as president and treasurer. According to the 
incorporation application, Utah is the only known source of a com- 
mercial supply of gilsonite in the world. Products to be made from it 
by the new firm include preservative of wood, brick, stucco and metal, 
a plastic, and a poultry medicine. 


WASHINGTON | 


PAPER EXPANSION PLANNED-—St. Regis Paper Co., Tacoma, has 
purchased 261/, acres adjacent to its present site for use in future. ex- 
pansion. Company officials said plans for use of the new site were post- 
poned at present due to difficulties in obtaining equipment and mate- 
rials. The St. Regis mill at Tacoma, now only a pulp plant, hopes to 
add paper machinery in the near future, making the mill a complete 
unit from raw pulp to finished paper. 


LUMBER FIRM PURCHASES MILL—The Larson mill at Lake What- 
com has been sold to the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. The mill. which 
has been closed for lack of logs since July, has begun curtailed opera- 
tions under its new owners cutting building lumber. Officers of the 
Columbia Valley Lumber Co. are: Earl LeValley, president; James 
Prentice, secretary, and James Springford, treasurer. J. H. Bloedel is 
chairman of the board. 
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Se es 
Satie trialled] Sela -laelo) i 
Motors To Suit Your 
/ ‘Specific Needs 


Every metal working plant, machine shop, foundry or factory, 
where metal must be cleaned or finished, can use Mall Heavy-Duty- 
Flexible Shaft Grinders to advantage. They carry a low machine- 
hour rate. Constant high speed in working tool combines with 
true concentric motion and minimum of gyroscopic force to reduce 
operator fatigue, lengthen tool life and assure a smoother finish- 
ing job. Tilting and swiveling motor mountings eliminate unneces- 
sary bending of shaft, make power available at any angle and in 
any position. 


Ball-bearing straight and angle spindles make for smoother wheel 
action. Totally enclosed dust and vaporproof motors provide for 
maximum operating efficiency under adverse shop conditions. 
Quickly interchangeable attachments for Grinding, Disc Sanding, 
Wire Brushing, Polishing, and Buffing cut “down time” and make 
unit easy to keep busy. Available in 3 H.P. geared head; also 
114 H.P., or 34, H. P. direct drive with readily portable low caster 
base, pedestal caster base, or hanger bail mountings that save steps 
and material handling. 


Ask your Supplier for Mall Flexible Shaft Grinders, 
MallSaws and MallDrills or write Flexible Shaft 
Division for literature and prices. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 7810 South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Factory Branches: CALIF.: 1025 South Santa Fe, Los Angeles 
925 Howard St., San Francisco. WASH.: 405 E. Pike St., Seattle 


MALL AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: ARIZONA: Electric Tool & Supply Co., 
Phoenix. CALIFORNIA: Marshall Tool and Supply Co., Los Angeles. Electric 
Tool & Supply Co., Los Angeles. M. N. Thackaberry, Los Angeles. Delta Equip- 
ment Agency, Oakland. Hudson-Tucker, Inc., San Diego. Southern Equip. & Supply 
Co. San Diego. MONTANA: Hall-Perry Machy. Co., Butte. OREGON: Cramer 
Machinery Co., Portland. WASHINGTON: A. H. Cox & Co., Seattle. Construction 
Equip. Co., Spokane. 
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| THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


CARRIAGE WORKS EYES NEW SITE—Expansion of Novelty Car- 
riage works will mean moving quarters at W851 Second, Spokane, when 
building materials are available. One possible site has been purchased 
and an even larger one is considered. The concern now makes about 
85 per cent of the new school busses in the Inland Empire. Expansion 
plans involve heavy semi-trailers and aluminum boats. An effort will 
be made to provide year-round jobs by manufacturing standard items 
in the winter and taking drop-in business during the summer. 


FERTILIZER FIRM MAY ESTABLISH LONGVIEW PLANT—Rep- 
resentatives of the Interstate Chemical Co. are currently in Washington 
negotiating with the Department of the Interior to obtain properties 
from the federal government which would allow them to establish a 
fertilizer manufacturing plant in Longview. Principals of the company 
were in Longview recently and selected land on the Port of Longview 
property as their site of operations. 


BELLINGHAM PLANT KILN WORK BEGINS—First step in a mod- 
ernization program that ultimately will cost several hundred thousand 
dollars has begun with the installation of a rotary cement kiln at the 
Olympic Portland Cement Co. plant on Marine Drive. The kiln, 400 
feet in length and 11 feet in diameter, will replace the existing three 
170-foot kilns, now 33 years old. The change will not necessarily 
increase the present capacity of 3,000 barrels per four hours, but will 
greatly increase the efficiency and fuel economy. Gradual modernization 
of other department machinery is contemplated. 


TACOMA PLANE FIRM SEEKS SPOKANE LEASE—Puget Pacific 
Planes, Inc., of Tacoma, which had its Spokane plant plans halted 
when the National Guard decided not to give up the hangar at Felts 
Field, is negotiating a lease on four blocks of the west part of the 
field. The company, which manufactures Wheel-air planes, wishes to be 
close to the Kaiser plant here in order to get aluminum. 


TO REBUILD MILL—Work will begin immediately on rebuilding 
the Buller Bros. large mill, near Marblemount, which burned recently. 
The company, which has been in the logging business in Skagit county 
for 43 years and is one of the county's largest producers, also plans to 
expand its operations by the installation of a complete woodworking 
plant. The Buller Bros. short log mill will go into operation near 
Marblemount at once. 


CPA APPROVALS ARE—Poultry processing plant, $86,220, Washing- 
ton Co-operative Farmers Association, 201 Elliott Ave... . . Cold 
storage warehouse, $55,000, Rainier Fruit Corp., Yakima. . . . The 
Endicott Elevator Co., Endicott, is authorized to construct a concrete 
grain elevator at a cost of $150,000 to replace a fire loss. . . . Another 
elevator, to cost $122,680, is approved for the Wheat Growers of 
Endicott. . . . The Pacific Fruit Co.’s cold storage plant totals $130,000. 
... In Seattle, Zellerbach Paper Company, 6401 Airport Way, paper- 
products plant, $350,000. . . . Washington Cooperative Farmers’ 
Association, 201 Elliott Ave. W., poultry canning and processing facili- 
ties, $86,220. . . . Construction of a $133,180 fruit processing plant 
at Grandview for the Tea Garden Products Co. of San Francisco. 


MILL OUTPUT TO DOUBLE—Doubled capacity at the pulp mill 
of the Pacific Paperboard Co., situated on California Way, Longview, 
will be the result of an addition to the pulp mill which the company 
has been given permission by the CPA to build. The addition will house 
three new pulp grinders. Also on the construction list is a building to 
house the switches and controls for electric power in the plant. 


SITE FOR EXPANSION—The Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works has 
acquired a tract of land on E. Marginal Way, Seattle, and plans for a 
substantial expansion program are being made. The company is the 
largest of its type in the Pacific Northwest. It serves the building 
industry with roofing and sheet metal for all types of commercial, in- 
dustrial, and institutional structures. 


WYOMING 


POWER PLANT SOLD—The Wyoming public service commission 
has granted permission to the Mountain States Power Company to sell 
its Newcastle, Wyo., plant and property to the Black Hills Power and 
Light Company at Rapid City, S. D. The Black Hills Power and Light 
Company proposes operations and extensions that will probably provide 
the users in Newcastle betier service at cheaper rates. 


NEW PIPELINE PROPOSED—A new 12-inch oil pipeline, paralleling 
the present 10-inch line of the Utah Oil Refining Co., will be built from 
Rangely, Colo., to Wamsutter, Wyo., by the Stanolind Co. In addition, 
a new ten-inch line will be built from Wamsutter to Casper, Wyo. The 
new line will increase pipeline capacity from Rangely from 25,000 to 
50,000 barrels a day. 


NEW OFFICERS OF WESTERN ASSOCIATIONS... 


Oregon Men’s Apparel Assn. — Na- 
than J. Schwartz, pres.; Harold L. Phil- 
lips, first v.p.; John Zehntbauer, Jr., sec- 
ond v.p.; Hill Templeton, treas.; and 
Charles Von Hoff Ash, sec., all of Port- 
land. 


Honored—Corydon Wagner, St. Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber Co. exec., is one of 
20 men formulating a postwar reforesta- 
tion program of the American Forestry 
a 


Col. W. B. Greeley, new v.p. of West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., re-elected to 
council of Society of American Foresters 
for the two year term, 1946-1947. Clyde 
S. Martin, chief forester for Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Tacoma, elected v.p. 


Montana Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 
officers: G. A. Miller, pres. ; H. C. Karow. 
v.p.; J. H. Hawkins, treas.; M. E. Boor- 
man, sec.; H F. Root, Northern Pacific 
director, and E. N. McDevitt, Great 
Northern director. 


Officers of District 1, Western Pine 
Assn. are: E. N. McDevitt, Somers, chair- 
man of the board; M. E. Boorman, Kalis- 
pell, sec.; F. Graewin, Missoula; J. C. 
Hendrickson, Columbia Falls; A. L. 
Helmer, Polson; W. C. Lubrecht, Bon- 
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ner; Walter Neils, Libby; A. W. Olson, 
Missoula; L. E. O’Neil and J. H. Haw: 
kins, both of Kalispell, members of the 
district board. Association directors are: 
W. C. Lumbrecht, E. N. McDevitt, E. 
H. Polleys, J. C. Hendrickson and 
Walter Neils. 


New officers of Pacific Northwest Personnel 
Assn. are: Clarence W. Sherman, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., Seattle, pres.; Herbert J. 
Dobb, Western Gear Works, Seattle, v.p. for 
western Washington; Elmer E. Williams, Fred 
Meyer, Inc., Portland, v.p. for Oregon; George 
E. Robey, Farm Credit Administration of Spo- 
kane, v.p. for eastern Washington, Idaho and 
Montana; O. A. Petersen, British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd., Vancouver, v.p. for 
British Columbia; Clara G. Rubin, Seattle Civil 
Service Commission, sec.-treas. Trustees elected 
were Louis T. Matter, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Seattle; Walter J. DeLong, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; Charles J. Cum- 
merford, Potlatch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, 
Idaho; and E. C. Klindworth, Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland. 


Walton R. Smith, director of States Bat- 
teries, Inc., Portland, and pres. of States Bat- 
teries, Ltd. of California, elected director of 
Assoc. of Amer. Battery Manufacturers. . . . 


Pacific Coast Garment Manufacturers Assn. 
new officers: Ernest Armer of Cohn-Goldwater, 
pres.; Harold Gudnason of Alice of California, 
v.p.; Joseph Pizer of Lurie-Pizer Co., sec.; 
Leon W. Goldstone of Everwear Mfg. Co., 


treas.; and Samuel Solomon of Gaylord Sports- 
wear Company, asst. sec.-treas. 


New officers of California Sportswear & Dress 
Assn.: Charles Mirkin, pres.; Firman H. Davis 
(Hollywood Premiere), Joseph Pursell (In- 
ternational Sportswear), Emanuel Wolf (Phil- 
more Sportswear), Lou Kornhanler and Daniel 
Gertsman, v.p.’s; Charles Freed (Caroline 
Carlson), sec.-treas. 


T. Claude Ryan, pres. of Ryan Aeronautical 
Co., elected chairman of Western region execu- 
tive committee, Aircraft Industries Assn., and 
William M. Allen, pres. of Boeing Aircraft, 
Seattle, named vice chairman. 


National Assoc. of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries elected Alfred McVay, sec.-mgr. of 
Walla Walla C. of C., a director succeeding 
Arthur Farmer, gen. mgr. of Portland C. of C. 


Clyde E. Williams, native of Salt Lake City 
and director of the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, elected pres. of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. He began with United States Smelting 
Co. and later became a graduate fellow of the 
Bureau of Mines. As a chemist Williams suc- 
cessively served with Santa Fe Copper, Hooker 
Electro-chemical Co., supt. of the northwest ex- 
periment station, Bureau of Mines, member of 
the advisory commission on development of iron 
and fuel resources in Argentina and chief metal- 
lurgist for Columbia Steel Co. Other officers 
named are: Robert W. Thomas, gen. mgr. Ne- 
vada Consolidated Copper Corp., Ray, Nev., 
v.p., and William W. Mein, Sr., pres. Cala- 
veras Cement Co., San Francisco, director. .. . 
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O. H. Herbrandson has been named sales 
engineer for Eccles & Davies Machinery Co., 
Inc., of Los Angeles. He has been with the com- 
pany five years. 


The San Francisco Division of King and An- 
derson has been appointed distributors of Ari- 
dor metal caps to the wine industry in Northern 
California. Stocks are carried at 420 Market St. 
San Francisco. Company also sells a line of 
corks, wire hoods, foil caps, etc., and is Pacific 
Coast representative for the Edward Ermlod 
Co., the Resina Automatic Machinery Co. and 
the Chase Bottle & Supply Corp. 


Diesel Sales & Service, 3626 Main Street, 
San Diego, has been named distributor for the 
Diesel Engineering & Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, for San Diego and vicinity. Company spe- 
cializes in fuel injection equipment for Diesel 
engines. K. C. Burke is owner. 


Westinghouse Electric Supply Company 
has opened new branch headquarters at Four- 
teenth and R Streets, Sacramento, Calif. Clark 
Baker Jr., formerly Sacramento representative, 
has been named manager. The new building 
contains offices, sales department, display rooms, 
repair facilities and a warehouse. 


Harshaw Chemical Co. will handle sales 
and distribution in Southern California through 
its new branch at 609 S. Grand Ave., Los An- 
geles. 


The Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc., has re- 
turned offices and warehouse to its own building 
located at 6931 Stanford Avenue, Los Angeles 
1, Calif. 


M. A. Clements has been appointed service 
manager for Western division of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. at San Leandro, Calif. He succeeds 
R. E. Mayo who has charge of Caterpillar’s San 
Leandro Field Research office. He has been with 
the company since 1936. 


Neal Jacobus, Tacoma, Wash., has joined the 
commercial engineering department of the light- 
ing products division of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. He rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
commander while serving in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 


Roylyn, Inc., has moved to larger facilities 
at 718 West Wilson Ave., Glendale 3, Calif. 
Company makes quick couplings, fuel caps and 
strainers. 


Ernest S. Smyth is new sales representative 
on the West Coast for Rohm & Haas, succeed- 
ing Richard Oglesby who moves to the Detroit 
office. Oglesby had been at the South Gate plant 
since 1942 and was experienced in aircraft 
acrylics. His new job will be to develop auto- 
motive applications for acrylics. Smyth comes 
from the Bristol plant of the concern. 


Fred G. Starrett appointed Willamette Val- 
ley div. mgr. of Portland General Electric Co., 
succeeding W. M. Hamilton, retiring. David 
A. Wright, supt., named asst. mgr., and Larry 
M. Flagg promoted to supt. 


Paul W. Berry appointed engr. Portland dis- 
trict of General Tire & Rubber Co... . 
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The Angier Sales Corp., which has handled 
distribution in the 11 Western states for Angier 
Corp. of Mass., manufacturers of protective 
building and industrial 
papers, has been changed 
to Angier Pacific Corp., 
a California corporation. 
Paul Ayer, formerly 
sales engineer with An- 
gier, is vice - president 
and general manager in 
charge of sales. Head- 
quarters for the new 
concern are at 116 New 
Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, with branch 
offices in Los Angeles 
and Seattle. Jack O’Con- 
nor is manager of the 
Los Angeles branch of- 
fice which is located at 1702 North Vermont 
Avenue. The same distributors will be used. 


Paul Ayer 


The Swartwout Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
named M. C. Juell Co., 6527 San Fernando 
Road, Glendale, Calif., as Southwestern repre- 
sentative for its line of industrial roof venti- 
lators. Territory includes southern California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Juell represents 
Zegers, Inc., Chicago; Wilson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Pontiac, Mich.; and Northwest Tubes 
& Metal Fabricators, Portland, Ore., in addi- 
tion to the Swartwout Co. 


Howard M. Irwin becomes general sales 
manager of Adams-Rite Mfg. Co., manufactur- 
ers of aircraft hardware, builders hardware and 
special items. The firm is located at 540 W. 
Chevy Chase Drive, Glendale 4, Calif. Irwin 
comes from Sound Equipment Corp. of Calif., 
where he had been sales and advertising mgr. 


Round California Chain Co., Bayshore High- 
way, South San Francisco, is expanding. A. H. 
Luchs is general manager of the plant which 
manufactures chain of all kinds, chain hoists, 
winches, trolleys, and cranes. Company also 
distributes the ‘“Budgit’’ products of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


L. H. Moulton D. T. Buist 


Turco Products, Inc., has appointed L. H. 
Moulton national sales director and D. T. Buist 
assistant national sales director, Los Angeles. 
The firm manufactures several hundred special- 
ized cleaning and processing compounds for 
industries here and abroad. Moulton comes from 
the Chicago offiffice where he was eastern divi- 
sion director; Buist was formerly western zone 
sales manager. Ray Sanders is vice-president 
and general manager. 


New members of the U. of Oregon's foreign 
trade advisory board include: K. C. Conyers, 
gen. mgr. West Coast Trans-Ocean Steamship 
Line; Capt. D. J. McGarity, Portland port di- 
rector; Harold Sanford, mgr. Continental 
Grain Co.; Carl R. Schenker, mgr. Pillsbury 
flour mill, Portland; and H. H. Wrightson, 
district mgr. of Coastwise Line. .. . 


Harry Dallas has been named resident engi- 
neering manager by Ellinwood Industries to 
represent the firm in farm equipment and en- 
gines, aircraft, marine, and electronic sales in 
the Seattle area. This marks a change in market- 
ing policies of technical products for the com- 
pany, dispensing with the intermediate. distrib- 
uting channels in order to provide quicker, 
more efficient sales service. 


San Francisco Materials Co., 3070 - 23rd 
Street, San Francisco, has been named distributor 
for L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York, man- 
ufacturers of paints, floor treatments and water- 
proofing specialties. 


Davidson Bros. of Los Angeles, industrial 
automatic vending machine service company, 
has moved into its new plant at 5723 West Jef- 
ferson Boulevard. Davre J. Davidson is pres- 
ident of the firm and Henry H. Davidson, v.p. 


Rhys G. Parker appointed asst. export mgr. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Portland. . 


Western Machinery Company has appointed 
L. T. McGuire manager of its Salt Lake City 
branch, 748 West 8th South. McGuire was for- 
merly with the Byers Machinery Co. and the 


® The West's need for increased transportation facilities was the theme of the annual 
conference of branch managers of Fruehauf Trailer Company of California. Taking part 
were: Standing, left to right, E. C. Henning, San Francisco; T. O. Davis, San Diego; A. V. 
Tice, El Paso; Marshall Nauman, Billings; Hans Kaer, Salt Lake City; W. E. Lauritzen, 
Fresno; W. J. Jarvis, Portland; Robert Krumm, Spokane; Z. E. Therrien, Seattle. Seated, 
A. H. Kirksey, Los Angeles W. J. Pickhard, vice-pres., and R. S. Kirksey, pres., both of 
Fruehauf of Calif.; L. C. Allman, v.p., Fruehauf of Detroit, and C. V. Gulley, Phoenix. 
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® Prof. Amos Neyhart, Penn State College and authority on driver training, at left, 
gets across his point to executives of White Motor Co., who met in San Francisco when 
the company introduced its new "Continuing Control System of Truck Management." From 
left to right: Prof. Neyhart; Lew Reese, Pacific Coast manager for White buses; W. D. 
Patterson, Pacific Coast Regional mgr. of White Motor; J. N. Bauman, v.p. in charge of 
sales; and George Cruden, San Francisco district manager of the White Motor Company. 


Harnischfeger Corp. Company is distributor 
for Wemco Products, Western-Knapp Engineer- 
ing Division of Western Machinery Co., Jaeger 
Machine Co., Austin Western Co., Independent 
Pneumatic ol Co., C. $. Johnson Co., and 
Union Wire Rope Co. H. J. Mayer is general 
manager of the firm’s headquarters in San 


Francisco 


Charles F. Erb. Jr., former All-American 
football star, has been 1 California 
| 1 General Implement Corp. 
H. P. Collins is president. 


appointed 


sales 
Inc. 
} 


meriy a dae- 


T. W. Rawlings has been 
Kelite Products, 
He was fi 


appointed 
promotion manager of 


with Tivit Products Co., 
i Kelite subsidiary, an 
will now handle a 


} 
d 
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promotion activi- 
ies, including the work- 
ing relationship with 
Kelite’s advertising 
agent, Little and Co. 
Fawlings replaces Allen 
W. Schmidt,who organ- 
department 
Schmidt left to join the 
McCarty Company. 


ized__ the 


T. W. Rawlings 


Avery Adhesives, Los Angeles, manufacturers 
of Kum-Kleen Labels, has been incorporated 
and henceforth is to be known as Avery Ad- 
hesive Label Corp. R. S. Avery, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the now president 
Dorothy D. Avery is vice-president and H. 
Russell Smith, secretary-treasurer. Company re- 
cently moved its general sales offices from New 
York City to 36 W. Union St., Pasadena, Calif 


firm, 1s 


Herman C. Phelps of Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed west coast regional sales man- 
ager for Allstate Welding Alloys Co., White 
Plains, N. Y. 


vr c 
and illustrator 


Kaiser Co., Inc., Iron and Steel Division, 
Oakland, Calif., has appointed C. F. Borden 
assistant general sales manager and R. L. As- 
quith product sales manager, tubular and spe- 
cialty products. Borden will continue as Oak- 
in addition to his 
new responsibilities. Jack L. Ashby is general 


land district sales manager 


sale S manager. 


Bruce M. Doherty has resigned as northwest 
division manager of Pennzoil Co. to direct his 
own business, the Doherty Equipment Co., 
formerly Industrial Equipment Co., at 525 N.W. 
10th, Portland. Charles M. Hurrle continues as 
manager. Norman Sheldon succeeds Doherty. 
W. Herbert Everitt will represent Hydro- 
Inc., New York, hydraulic 
presses, rolling mills and die-casting machines, 
in Washington, Oregon ‘and British Columbia. 
Othce 1743 First Ave. S., Seattle. 


press, builders of 


is located at 


International Business Machines Corp. has 
named Charles H. Woolf manager of all I.B.M. 
sales and services for the Pacific Coast area, and 
Edward Perkins his special assistant, with head- 
quarters at the San Jose plant 


The Cleveland Tapping Machine Co., manu- 
facturers of vertical and horizontal high speed 
tapping machines, has appointed the Burgan 
Machinery Co., 9527 Fifth Ave., Inglewood, 
Calif., sales representative for California, Ne- 
vada and Arizona. 


General offices of Aerco Corp. have moved to 
the Burbank plant, 10777 Van Owen St., where 
all orders and correspondence will be handled. 
The engineering and service departments re- 
main at Hollydale, where George Kuehneman 
has been appointed service manager. 


Davey Compressor Co. has appointed the 
Claude B. Smith Co., 615 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, as its northern California distributor, 
who will offer complete sales and service facili- 
ties on all items of Davey manufacture. Claude 





B. Smith, president, is in partnership with 
Edwin B. Cahill. 


Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., San 
Francisco, has appointed Robert M. Nichols 
Jr., Northern California district sales promo- 
tion manager. He was formerly branch app!’- 
ance promotion manager for the company’s Salt 
Lake City office. C. R. Matthews is district mgr, 


Dobeckmun Co., western food packagers, 
has appointed T. E. Bruffy sales manager and 
R. J. Christ vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, Western Division. In the spring, new 
administrative headquarters will be located at 
the Berkeley plant now under construction. 


Robert D. Speers, formerly with Universal 
Pictures, is president of Executive Research, 
Inc., a new counselling service for management, 
emphasizing the techniques of fact-finding and 
industrial surveys, recently organized by a group 
of Los Angeles men active in industrial and 
public relations. John C, Lee, president of 
Menasco Manufacturing Co., Burbank, is chair- 
man of the board. Other associates are: Bert W, 
Holloway, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; E. Harden 
Bishop, formerly civilian administrative officer 
tor ATSC; William F. Peters, legal counsel 
for Menasco; and Raymond F. Law, manager 
of Lee and Losh. 


New headquarters for the W. T. Billard Co., 
Southern California representative for 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of electric industrial trucks, is 734 E 
3rd St., Los Angeles. New facilities include a 
complete parts department which offers com- 
plete service to users of Automatic electric pro- 
pelled materials handling equipment. 


sales 


LeRoy M. Shaneman appointed district sales 
mgr. of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Portland 


General Mills Inc., named Robert L. Zurcher 
Pacific Northwest district mgr. for home ap- 
§ P 

pliance dept., Portland. . . . 


James E. Ranshaw is the new district manager 
tor Johnson Bronze Co. 1559 Howard St., San 
Francisco, succeeding C. M. Dodd, resigned. 


Norman Sheldon appointed new branch 
mgr., Portland, for Pennzoil Co., succeeding 
Bruce M. Doherty, resigning to direct own 
equipment business. 


Clinton T. Hallsted has been named manager 
of American Lumber & Treating Co.'s San Fran- 
cisco sales office, located at 604 Mission Street. 
He succeeds Marx Hyatt, who headed the San 
Francisco office for seven years, and who re- 
cently resigned to enter business for himself. 
Hallsted saw Navy service, rising to rank of 
lieutenant-commander. He will be responsible 
for sales of the various treating services avail- 
able at the American Lumber and Treating Com- 
pany’s Wauna, Ore., and Weed, Calif., plants. 


There is uo substitute for.... EXPERIENCE! 


INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS e« 


DRYERS 


GEAR MOTORS 


POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
MARINE SUPPLIES 


J.D. CHRISTIAN ENGINEERS 


480 POTRERO AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO 10 


HEMLOCK 1300 
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« New Parker Power Suqaring Shears, for all types of 
shearing and trimming up to |4 gauge capacities, pos- 
sess Maximum strength with minimum deflection. The 
Parker Manufacturing Company, Santa Monica, Calif. 


490 
Scoopmobile Improved—First major improve- 
ments have been made on this tricycle type ma- 
terials handling machine. Complete control of 
the bucket is now accomplished by means of two 
hand levers controlling an entirely new pick-up, 
hoisting and discharging mechanism. Design of 
the bucket itself has been changed to eliminate 
spillage over rough terrain. This versatile ma- 
chine hauls, scoops, lifts, loads, stacks, pours, 
most any type materials mentionable. It weighs 
approximately 5300 pounds and overall length 
is only 14 feet. Mixermobile Manufacturers, 
Portland, Ore. 

491 


e This new, small heavy-duty two-way sliding table is 
precision built with an accurately gauged travel of 5 
inches in each direction and designed for quick mount- 
ing to any drill press. Weighs only twenty-four Ibs. 
Leo. G. Brown Engineering Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


492 

New "Y" Model Productimeter—The small, 
high-speed, light-operating, end drive Rotary 
Counter machine is a compact unit, easily adapt- 
able as an integral part of office machinery, 
laboratory equipment, and high-speed light-duty 
production machinery. Capacity is 999 to 99,- 
999,999; speed up to 2000 revolutions per min- 
ute. The unit is finished in durable black wrinkle 
enamel. Durant Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


493 

Ted Truck Tire Carrier—A knowledge of 
truck tire changing difficulties motivated a 
California inventor to develop this new tire 
carrier which makes the changing of heavy truck 
tires and wheels a one-man job. With the Ted 
carrier no straining or lifting is necessary to 
remove the spare and replace the flat. Even 
tilting to an upright position for rolling is done 
without lifting. The carrier is bolted to the 
chassis frame of the truck, trailer or bus either 
at the rear or side. It is constructed to with- 
stand a load stress equal to four times the load 
it carries under normal use. Ted carriers are 
made available in two sizes with choice of hold- 
ing down bars, for disc wheel or demountable 
rim. T. E. D. Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Precision Plumb Bob—A new, quality tool for 
carpenters, construction men, mechanics, sur- 
veyors and all doing accurate work who value 
their time. Designed especially to make it easy 
to do quickly and well all the things you have 
to do in using a plumb bob. Suverkrop Instru- 
ments, Bakersfield, Calif. 


495 


Cement Now in Small Tubes — Because so 
much cement is wasted in various assembly op- 
erations, general purpose cement No. 54 and 
spot cement No. 76, two widely used water re- 
sistant industrial cements, are now being pack- 
aged in two-ounce collapsible tubes as well as 
in larger commercial packages, in an effort to 
eliminate this wastage. Maas & Waldstein Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


496 


e This Motionair fan blade is designed to project the 
largest amount of air quietly with least amount of ex- 
pended energy. Blades conform to aero-dynamic prin- 
ciple of single curvature for air flow and are precision 
spaced. Motionair Company, Beverly Hills, California. 


497 


New Abrasive—A new aluminum oxide prod- 
uct known as 32 Alundum abrasive is made by 
a unique electric furnace process which pro- 
duces grains of an improved shape and structure, 
each grain being a complete, single crystal. Tests 
conducted in hundreds of plants have shown 
that grinding wheels made of the new abrasive 
have faster and cooler cutting action, longer 
life and require fewer dressings. Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


498 


Laat an an Sie ine i al ll Hensal atl 


«The new standardized Inclinebelt can be used by 
practically every industry and business where com- 
modities must be elevated or lowered between floors 
in limited space. Two belt widths are available and 
both widths are made in lengths for floor to floor eleva- 
tions. Standard Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, Minn. 


«An improved line of automatic and semi-automatic 
machines for weighing and filling dry products into 
containers speeds up packaging 25 to 50 per cent 
faster than earlier models. Triangle Package Machinery 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


500 
New "V-Eight" Grinding Wheel—The new 


wheel is similar in structure to the porous 
wheels which have been widely used in recent 
years but holds its corners even under extremely 
heavy cuts and performs efficiently in dish and 
cup shapes, Compared with other wheels in 
actual use, the ““V-Eight’” was the only wheel 
which would satisfactorily grind Hi-chrome die 
steel. Its structure gives maximum air cooling 
for dry grinding and the open cells carry extra 
coolant when wet grinding. More metal is re- 
moved in less time and the wheel face is main- 
tained with less dressing. American Emery 
Wheel Works, Providence, R. I. 


501 


Conveyor With a Personality—It's the new 
versatile ‘'Y”’ Flipswitch gravity conveyor which 
speeds up loading and unloading of materials 
by making double production lines not only 
possible, but highly efficient and simple to con- 
trol. It controls the flow of materials through 
the medium of a semi-automatic switch and 
operates entirely through gravity with no power 
needed. All three end “limbs” of the Flipswitch 
are equipped with studs and are easily and 
quickly connected to any other conveyor sections 
without the use of tools. For use on loading 
platforms, in warehouses, and in production 
lines, it is the key to stepped-up production, 
more efficient and speedier movement of mate- 
rial through double conveyor lines. Speedways 
Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


e Drillet box jigs can be used in all phases of drill 
press operations, and are available in 150 different 
sizes, square and rectangular shapes. Can use jig on 
all of its six sides. All sections surface ground. 
Chicago Drillet Corporation, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


503 


Flashcuring—Synthetic enamels and clear fin- 
ishes that bake in a matter of seconds are new 
products known as Flashdur and designed to help 
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reduce production schedules to a minimum by 
offering hard, tough, extremely compact, lip- 
stick cases, lighters, cigarette cases, etc. Avail- 
able in clear, black, white and most colors. Maas 
& Waldstein Co., Newark, New Jersey. 


504 


«An entirely new type of automatic valve for control- 
ling the reciprocating action of air and hydraulic 
cylinders has been introduced by The Galland-Henning 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


505 


Lightweight Self - Powered Conveyors 

Moto-Trimmers are standard lightweight, rig- 
idly constructed, easy handling units which will 
discharge materials up to six feet in height. 
Capacities of the standard models range from 
40 to 75 tons per hour. The source of power 
for these conveyors is optional depending upon 
where the conveyors are used and the local 
source for motor power. Special models can be 
designed in special lengths for unusual loading 
problems for various sizes of materials. The 
new Conveyall is an endless cleated belt loader 
which can be operated by one man. It will 
handle anything from 300 mesh material up to 
and including large size cartons and baled hay, 
and the loading chute can be adjusted to variable 
heights. Completely illustrated literature is 
available on request. Bosworth Engineering Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


eA quick-setting workholder and new balanced loop 
handles are innovations on the new 4P geared pipe 
threader, which is provided with four sets of five high- 
speed steel! dies to cut clean, accurate threads, stand- 
ard or tapered. The Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


507 


Marking That Lumber Pile—Primarily for use 
by timber cruisers and inspectors and others 
marking lumber for woodworking is a new 
wood identification hammer for marking either 
standing trees or felled logs with symbols. Ir- 
regularly stacked logs can be marked quickly 


80 


without danger of injuring hands. Flat face 
characters on hammer produce impressions that 
are not effaced by closing-in action of the wood. 
New Method Steel Stamps, Inc., Detroit 7 
Mich. 


, 


508 


e This Valley Drill consists of a standard pneumatic 
rotary drill motor mounted in a two-way air cylinder 
equipped with self-contained hydraulic variable feed 
control forward and a rapid reverse with speeds up to 
5000 rpm. Valley Tool Co., Huntington Park, Calif. 
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eThe new Fritz Ziebarth Heavy Duty - Light Weight 
industrial wheel combines greater strength with less 
weight. Wheel comes equipped with high or low speed 
bearings and is offered in complete range of hub 
lengths with choice of ball or roller bearings. Wheel 
takes any standard 2, 4 or 6-ply 4.00x8 casing. The 
Fritz Ziebarth Company, Rialto, California. 
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«A new line of Union Bonnet bronze gate valves has 
recently been introduced. Rated for 200 Ibs. steam 
pressure, the rising and non-rising steam types are 
available with integral seats for regular service or 
nickel alloy seats for severe operating conditions. 
The Fairbanks Company, New York City, New York. 


511 
ACCELERATED WEATHEROMETER TEST 


Standard aluminum paint breaks down 
after 252.7 hrs. 


« Richlume, a new roof coating, has shown by test to 
have high resistance to weathering, heat, cold and salt 
water, as well as the ability to waterproof any bitumi- 
nous roofing material which is not actually torn open 
or cracked badly. The Richkraft Co., Chicago, Illinois, 


512 


«''Griptite,"" a new rough-surface finish, permits a 
non-slip grip even in liquids. Will not peel or wear 
off nor will loose particles break away while working 
in liquids. Available in standard weights and sizes, 
with curved or straight fingers, turn-cuff or gauntlet. 
Surety Rubber Company, Carrollton, Ohio. 


513 


«The "'Milpal'' vise utilizes 90% of longitudinal ca- 
pacity of flat table surface of any machine with "T" 
slots. Adjustable to hold work from zero to maximum 
capacity. Porterfield Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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2082 


Wisconsin Quick-Change Drill Head—A new 
idea in mutiple, adjustable drill heads, manu- 
factured by Wisconsin Drill Head Co., Ltd., is 
described in a four-page illustrated bulletin. 
This new drill head is made in standard models 
with 2 to 6 spindles and is designed to promote 
efficiency, economy and precision in long-run, 
multiple drilling operations. Strutzz & Mead, 
Inc., Milwaukee 2; Wis. 


2083 


How to Service Air Compressors—A man- 
ual has been developed for use by industrial 
jobbers and their service men, This manual, be- 
lieved to be the only one of its type in the com- 
pressor industry, gives data showing detail 
drawings of various types of installations, main- 
tenance and trouble-shooting charts, and selec- 
tion of the right size compressor for specific 
duties. Quincy Compressor Co., Quincy, Ill. 


2084 


Induction Heating—A 59-page illustrated bul- 
letin is now available, covering the general 
history, principles and applications of induction 
heating as well as dealing specifically with many 
of induction heating’s most technical consid- 
erations. Charts and graphs are included. Tocco 
Division, Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, O. 


2085 


New Tapping Guide—The production Tap- 
ping guide is designed to give figures, data and 
other information to assist the estimator, set-up 
man and operator in employing production tap- 
ping to the best advantage. Cleveland Tapping 
Machine Co., Hartville, Ohio. 


2086 

Transportation Movie—'‘Faith in the Future’ 
will be shown free upon request. This motion 
picture with sound effects tells how transporta- 
tion contributes to the present high standard of 
living and how it has developed from the days 
of the pioneers to date. Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


2087 


Penco Palletizers Necessities — This new 
portfolio, containing full engineering and de- 
scriptive data on the important parts and func- 
tioning of the system, will answer practically 
all of the pertinent questions regarding pallet- 
ization. Pallet Engineering Co., San Francisco 
7, Calif. 
2088 


How to Seal Leaking Shafts—A remarkable 
new mechanical seal, ‘‘Sealol CB,”’ which seals 
rotating shafts on pumps, motors, gear boxes, 
compressors, washing machines, etc., simply, 
permanently and economically, is described in 
detail on a broadside. Sealol Corp., Providence 
5, Rhode Island. 


2089 


Best Prospects—l!’estern Construction News 
has just issued the latest, “‘Best Prospects,” a 
news bulletin containing a detailed outline of 
the heavy construction work planned for next 
year in the West. Manufacturers of construction 
equipment and materials will be particularly 
interested. Western Construction News, 503 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


2090 


Allis-Chalmers Booklets Ready—Two bulle- 
tains are released by Allis-Chalmers. One de- 
scribes the new HD-10 tractor which has six 
speeds forward and two reverse. Ask for catalog 
HD-10. The other describes the remote indicat- 
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ing and control systems, what they are and what 
théy are capable of accomplishing, in a 12-page 
engineering bulletin, No. 14B6641. Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


2091 


Guide to Fluorescent Lamps—Basic princi- 
ples and operating characteristics of fluorescent 
lamps and auxiliaries are explained in a new 24- 
page booklet announced by Westinghouse. The 
essential structure and operation of the mercury 
vapor electric discharge tube, with its phosphor 
coating, is shown diagrammatically and com- 
plete ratings are listed for important types of 
lamps. Necessity for keeping voltage well within 
recommended range is shown by replacement 
rate curves. Booklet A-4759. Westinghouse 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


2092 


Selecting Right Equipment for the Job— 
That's the object of the new belting catalog 
just published by Hewitt Rubber division. Speci- 
fications of company’s conveyor, transmission 
and elevator belting sold under brand names of 
Monarch, Ajax and Conservo, together with 
maintenance suggestions, are included. Photo- 
graphs show uses of belts. Available from dis- 
tributors and jobbers or by writing company. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


2093 


Lo-Hed Electric Hoists—Monorail and sta- 
tionary Lo-Hed car puller electric hoists are 
completely described in Catalog H-46. Booklet 
gives general information, describes the low 
headroom features, classes of hoists, what to 
consider when you buy a hoist, how to select 
one to your needs, types of hoist suspension and 
controls, hoist data and data and installations 
of Lo-Hed hoists. Profusely illustrated. Amer- 
ican Engineering Co., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


2094 


Johnson All-Welded Clamshell Bucket — 
General purpose, wide rehandling and heavy 
duty digging shovels are described in a new 
booklet in color. All-welded construction in 
design of clamshell buckets is analyzed. Some 
29 photographs and drawings illustrate design 
advantages made possible by all-welded con- 
struction. C. §. Johnson Co., Champaign, Ill. 


2095 


Gray Iron Castings — The permanent mold 
process of producing Gray Iron Castings with 
the Eaton permanent mold machine are de- 
scribed in an illustrated bulletin just published. 
Procedure used in preparing the molds from the 
drawing board through the various stages to 
the finished and tested mold, is shown in detail. 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Foundry Division, Detroit 13, 
Michigan. 


2096 


StaSafe Plastic Eye Mask—lllustrated folder 
available to readers of Western Industry. It de- 
scribes the new StaSafe Eye Mask which is light 
weight, is safe, fits face perfectly, plastic lenses 
give no reflection, no distortion, and specially 
designed air vents at both sides provide con- 
stant cross ventilation. Standard Safety Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago 10, Ill. 


2097 


Kennametal Cemented Carbide Products— 
Catalog 46, just published, serves three pur- 
poses. It provides in orderly fashion complete 
buying information on all standard Kennametal 
prodcts, and as much information as is prac- 
ticable on “non-standard” items; it describes 
and illustrates proper selection and application; 
and instructs on methods of use and mainte- 
nance that insure optimum performance. Many 
new products are described in it. Also available 


a booklet entitled ‘Characteristics of Kenna- 
metal.” Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 


2098 


Clamp Catalog—aA new 20-page catalog con- 
tains photographs, blueprint drawings and full 
construction details. One section is devoted to 
standard types, such as T-bolt clamps, quick- 
coupler clamps and multiple take-up clamps. 
Complete engineering drawings and tabular 
data for all standard Marman clamps included 
in text. Marman Products Co., Inc., Inglewood, 
California. 


2099 


Television Recorder Film— A new 16-mm. 
motion picture film has been developed for re- 
cording television programs direct from a tele- 
vision monitor or viewing tube. The film will 
be used in the television industry in the same 
way that transcriptions are now used in radio 
to make permanent records of progress. The film 
combines speed with fineness of grain, making 
it especially adaptable to the recording of tele- 
vision. It is particularly sensitive to the type 
of light which is given off by a monitor tube 
in a television studio. Because of the cost and 
technical difficulties of establishing complete 
television networks for simultaneous broadcast- 
ing, the new film may be adapted to the re- 
broadcast of programs in cities not connected 
to any master network. E. I. Du Pont De Nem- 
ours and Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 


2100 


Waterproof Connector—Bulletin No. W-146 
describes Type ‘“W,”’ a new series of waterproof 
connectors. Detailed information is given about 
type W pin and socket insert assemblies and 
drawings illustrate special features of these 
waterproof plugs, receptacles and caps. Dimen- 
sional charts are included. Cannon Electric De- 
velopment Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


2101 


Holden Furnaces for Sodium Hydride De- 
scaling—New information covering the tech- 
nical phases of the sodium hydride process de- 
veloped by Du Pont for descaling, together with 
suggested types of equipment for use with this 
process, is included in the new brochure. Com- 
panies having problems in metal cleaning and 
descaling will find it an asset. Booklet is a thor- 
ough-going analysis. The A. F. Holden Co., 
New Haven 8, Conn. 


2102 


Three Better Ways to Make Your Mark— 
The new Ideal E-Z Mark Etcher which repro- 
duces in one to three seconds on metal, any 
mark or line appearing on a stencil film is de- 
scribed in new bulletin now available. Several 
hundred reproductions can be made from a sin- 
gle stencil film. May be used on round surfaces 
as well as flat. Ideal Industries, Inc., Sycamore, 
Illinois. 


2103 


New Mechanical Seal—A unique seal for ro- 
tating shafts is described in a broadside just 
announced by Sealol Corp. It is designed for 
leaking shafts simply, permanently and econom- 
ically. Full directions for applying seal on shaft 
original equipment or replacement and seals 
are printed on the broadside. Sealol Corp., Prov- 
idence 5, R.1. 


2104 


How to Fight Fires and Protect Property— 
This new 20-page booklet graphically explains 
and illustrates the latest techniques in fighting 
fires with carbon dioxide and other type fire 
extinguishers. It answers many vital questions 
with photographs and diagrams, and should be 
of great interest to industrial property owners. 
Randolph Laboratories, Chicago 11, Ill. 


2105 


Production and Maintenance Cleaning—A 
new handy, pocket-size booklet giving complete 
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information on proper methods and compounds 
for use in every type of production line clean- 
ing as well as maintenance cleaning. Included INDEX TO ADVERTISERS THIS ISSUE 
are recommendations for alkali cleaners, electro- 
lytic cleaners, emulsion cleaners, paint and J 
enamel removers, rust removers, carbon remov- Advertiser Page Advertiser Page 
ers, bright-dips, burn off and vapor solvent de- A M 
greasing. Proper compounds and dtlucoas a A 
a cme Steel Compan 1 
suggested for every type of maintenance cleaning. Company 9 Mall Tool Company 75 

f 1 Co., Chicago 45, Ill Aladdin Heating Company 67 Maltby, Edward D., Company 72 

2106 Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 13. Marlow Pumps 62 
; : Anaconda Wire & Cabl mpan Marw imi 
Rway Overtime Calculator—A boon for the Cable Company 13 arwood, Limited 56 
manufacturer who must compute overtime pay, B Masters, Irvin W., Inc. 57 
the Rway Overtime Calculator was designed to ; ; 
save time and avoid errors in overtime pay cal- Baldwin Duckworth Div., Chain Belt Co.....12 McDonald, B. F., Company 63 
culation. It prov ides the means for fast, accurate Blaw-Knox Division, Blaw-Knox Company....23 Myercord Company, The, Pacific Coast Div. 
computation of overtime earnings for piece 
work and other incentive methods. Originally Cc o 
developed for use in several divisions of Rway 
industries its use resulted in so many requests 
for one like it that the manufacturer has pro- California Spring Company 55 ‘ 
duced a limited number of copies for sale to tale hie ei : 
; of . ” AY ristian, J. D., Engineers — 

other manufacturers and accountants. RW’AY, ' , Eng 8 Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 71 


Inc., New York 3, N. Y. 
ontond Wenn @ Geer Go. 73 Philadelphia Chain Block & Mfg. Co., Inc..69 


aur Coldwell, Banker & Company 67 Philco Corporation, Storage Battery Div. 47 
The Trowel — Concrete maintenance is the Conners & Company 64 
timely and important subject of the current issue 
of The Trowel, a bulletin published for men in 
the construction industry. Discussing the causes Cooper, J. T., Steel Co. 74 


ot concrete disintegration and how to make suc- Cunningham, M. E., Company 68 R 
cessful repairs, this 12-page bulletin contains Ready Power Company 714 
practical information on bridge maintenance, D 
increasing the useful life of concrete floors by De Young Brothers Machinery Co 58 
“armorplating,’ controlling the shrinkage in . 
machinery grouts, building restoration, repair- Dodge Mfg. Corp. 16 
ing hydraulic structures, repairing railroad struc- Downs Crane & Hoist Company 68 
tures, waterproofing grain elevators and sewage Ridge Tool Compan 66 
treatment plants, and protective sealing and dec- Drake Steel Company 70 , ers 
orating concrete and masonry surfaces. A good Dravo Corporation 14 
portion of the information is presented pictor- Ryerson, J. T., & Son, Inc. 26 
ially with a minimum of written text. The Mas- E 

Builders Co., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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POST-HASTE 


CABCO CONTAINERS 


Designed fo Fit...Engineered to Protect 


Cabco all-bound contain- 
ers are custom - designed 
for shipment of anything, 
anywhere. They’re light, 
strong, and can be quickly 
opened or securely closed, 
with bare hands. No ham- 
mer, no nails are needed. 


Cabco barrels, tight or slack 
for everything from soap 
to sugar, molasses to wine. 


Cabco unitized covers for 
all fruit and vegetable con- 
tainers are made of wood 
sliced with the grain for 
maximum strength and re- 
siliency. 





Exclusive Sales Agents: 


DUFF-MARION & CO. 


Distributors of sawn shook and Cabco containers 
for shipping all fruits and vegetables 





199 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


ducts Co. 2581 East Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California 
ngeles 
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WHEREVER A PRODUCT GOES, IT GOES IN A CONTAINER 






— attention to cargo welfare was one asset of 
the Pony Express not practical in modern times. Today 


the next best thing to personally accompanying your 
product to market is to ship it in a light, strong, trust- 
worthy wooden container. 

Cabco has been building such containers for western pro- 
ducers since 1883. Sixty busy years of world-wide experi- 
ence enables Cabco to produce the ideal shipping container 
for everything from fresh fruit to furnaces. Cabco contain- 
ers are expertly engineered from wood for greater strength 
and tare weight economy. They've scientific protection 
during transit to insure arrival of your product in prime 
condition. 

Cabco designers can solve your packaging problem, and 
save on shipping costs, too. Inquire today, at no obligation. 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 
Since 1883 


100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
Offices: 2581 East Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California 
501 Dooley Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Plants: Arcata, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 





REDLER 
CONVEYOR- 
ELEVATOR 
FROM 
MIXER 


Ingredients are measured into hopper, mixed, elevated in L- 
type REDLER conveyor-elevator, and distributed in horizontal, 
closed-circuit REDLER conveyor shown above. 


L. S. POSTAG! 


PAID 


San Francisco, Calif, 


Permit No. 4167 


REDLER CONVEYOR 
SERVES 8 PACKAGING 
UNITS 


RUNAROUND 
REOLER 
CONVEYOR 


This totally enclosed, horizontal, closed-circuit REDLER con- 
veyor distributes food mixture to eight packagers and returns 
any surplus to feed point for recirculation. 


MOVE IT GENTLY...KEEP IT PURE 
In REDLER Conveyors 


The conveyor system shown above is a good example 
of how S-A engineering achieves desired results... 
simply and efficiently. 

3REDLER conveyor-elevators were the obvious 
answer. They feed themselves a full load from choked 
feed spout or hopper. The foods are conveyed in 
sealed casings without contamination and without 
wastage. The closed-circuit REDLER delivers a full 


load to each packaging machine without constant regu- 
lation of feed ... surplus is simply returned to feed 
point for recirculation. And because REDLERS convey 
in a solid mass, without agitation, there is practically 
no separation of mixtures. 

Whatever your bulk material handling problem, call 
on an S-A engineer for the combination of method and 
equipment to move materials better and at lower cost. 








